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Cuaprer VI. 


NOT IN LOVE. 


EGINALD MORTON as he walked across the bridge towards 
the house was thoroughly disgusted with all the world. He 
‘was very angry with himself, feeling that he had altogether made 
a fool of himself by his manner. He had shown himself to be 
offended, not only by Mr. Twentyman but by Miss Masters also, and 
he was well aware as he thought of it all that neither of them had 
given him any cause of offence. If she chose to make an appoint- 
ment for a walk with Mr. Lawrence Twentyman and to keep it, what 
was that to him? His anger was altogether irrational, and he knew 
that it was so. What right had he to have an opinion about it 
if Mary Masters should choose to like the society of Mr. Twentyman ? 
It was an affair between him and her father and mother in which he 
could have no interest ; and yet he had not only taken offence, but was 
well aware that he had shown his feeling. 

Nevertheless, as to the girl herself, he could not argue himself out 
of his anger. It was grievous to him that he should have gone out 
of his way to ask her to walk with him just at the moment when she 
was expecting this vulgar lover ;—for that she had expected him 
he felt no doubt. Yet he had heard her disclaim any intention of 
walking with the man! But girls are sly, especially when their 
lovers are concerned. It made him sore at heart to feel that this 
girl should be sly, and doubly sore to think that she should have been 
able to love such a one as Lawrence Twentyman. 

As he roamed about among the grounds this idea troubled him 


much. He assured himself that he was not in love with her himself 
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and that he had no idea of falling in love with her; but it sickened 
him to think that a girl who had been brought up by his aunt, who 
had been loved at Bragton, whom he had liked, who looked so like a 
lady, should put herself on a par with such a wretch as that. In all 
this he was most unjust to both of them. He was specially unjust 
to poor Larry, who was by no means a wretch. His costume was 


not that to which Morton had been accustomed in Germany, nor 


would it have passed without notice in Bond Street. But it was 
rational and clean. When he came to the bridge to meet his sweet- 
heart he had on a dark-green shooting coat, a billicock hat, brown 
breeches, and gaiters nearly up to his knees. I don’t know that a 
young man in the country could wear more suitable attire. And he 
was a well-made man,—just such a one as, in this dress, would take 
the eye of a country girl. There wasa little bit of dash about him,— 
just a touch of swagger,—which better breeding might have pre- 
vented. But it was not enough to make him odious to an unpre- 
judiced observer. I could fancy that an old lady from London, with 
an eye in her head for manly symmetry, would have liked to look at 
Larry and would have thought that a girl in Mary’s position would 
be happy in having such a lover, providing that his character was 
good and his means adequate. But Reginald Morton was not an old 
woman, and to his eyes the smart young farmer with his billicock 
hat, not quite straight on his head, was an odious thing to behold. 
He exaggerated the swagger, and took no notice whatever of the 
well-made limbs. And then this man had proposed to accompany 
him,—had wanted to join his party,—had thought it possible that 
a flirtation might be carried on in his presence! He sincerely hated 
the man ; but what was he to think of such a girl as Mary Masters 
when she could bring herself to like the attentions of such a lover ? 

He was very cross with himself because he knew how unreasonable 
was his anger. Of one thing only could he assure himself,—that he 
would never again willingly put himself in Mary’s company. What 
was Dillsborough and the ways of its inhabitants to him? Why 
should he so far leave the old fashions of his life as to fret himself 
aboutan attorney's daughter in a little English town? And yet he 
did fret himself, walking rapidly, and smoking his pipe a great deal 
quicker than was his custom. 

When he was about to return home he passed the front of the 
house, and there, standing at the open door, he saw Mrs. Hopkins 
the housekeeper, who had in truth been waiting for him. He said 
a good-natured word to her, intending to make his way on without 
stopping, but she called him back. ‘“ Have you heard the news, Mr. 
Reginald?” she said. 

“YT haven't beard any news this twelvemonth,” he replied. 

“Laws, that is so like you, Mr. Reginald. The young squire is 
to be here next week.” 
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“Who is the young squire? I didn’t know there was any squire 
now.” 

“Mr. Reginald !” 

“ A squire as I take it, Mrs. Hopkins, is a country gentleman who 
lives on his own property. Since my grandfather’s time no such 
gentleman has lived at Bragton.” 

“That’s true, too, Mr. Reginald. Any way Mr. Morton is coming 
down next week.” 

“T thought he was in America.” 

“He has come home, for a turn like,—and is staying up in town 
with the old lady.” The old lady always meant the Honourable 
Mrs. Morton. 

“ And is the old lady coming down with him ?” 

“T fancy she is, Mr. Reginald. He didn’t say as much, but only 
that there would be three or four,—a couple of ladies he said, and 
perhaps more. So I am getting the east bedroom, with the dressing- 
room, and the blue room for her ladyship.” People about Bragton 
had been accustomed to call Mrs. Morton her ladyship. “That’s where 
she always used to be. Would you come in and see, Mr. Reginald ?” 

“Certainly not, Mrs. Hopkins. If you were asking me into a 
house of your own, I would go in and see all the rooms and chat 
with you for an hour ;—but I don’t suppose I shall ever go into this 
house again unless things change very much indeed.” 

“Then I’m sure I hope they will change, Mr. Reginald.” Mrs. 
Hopkins had known Reginald Morton as a boy growing up into 
manhood,—had almost been present at his birth and had renewed 
her friendship while he was staying with Lady Ushant; but of the 
present squire, as she called him, she had seen almost nothing, and 
what she had once remembered of him had now been obliterated by 
an absence of twenty years. Of course she was on Reginald’s side in 
the family quarrel, although she was the paid servant of the Foreign 
Office Paragon. 

“And they are to be here next week—What day next week, 
Mrs. Hopkins?” Mrs. Hopkins didn’t know on what day she was 
to expect the visitors nor how long they intended to stay. ,Mr. 
John Morton had said in his letter that he would send his own 
man down two days before his arrival, and that was nearly all that 
he had said. 

Then Morton started on his return walk to Dillsborough, again 
taking the path across the bridge. “Ah!” he said to himself with a 
shudder as he crossed the stile thinking of his own softened feelings 
as he had held out his hand to help Mary Masters, and then of his 
revulsion of feeling when she declared her purpose of walking home 
with Mr. Twentyman. And he struck the rail of the bridge with 
his stick as though he were angry with the place altogether. And 
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he thought to himself that he would never come there any more, 
that he hated the place, and that he would never cross that bridge 
again. 

Then his mind reverted to the tidings he had heard from Mrs. 
Hopkins. What ought he to do when his cousin arrived? Though 
there had been a long lawsuit there had been no actual declared 
quarrel between him and the heir. He had, indeed, never seen the 
heir for the last twenty years, nor had they ever interchanged 
letters. There had been no communication whatever between them, 
and therefore there could hardly bea quarrel. He disliked his cousin ; 


nay, almost hated him ;—he was quite aware of that. And he was j 
sure also that he hated that Honourable old woman worse than any © 


one else in the world, and that he always would do so. He knew 
that the Honourable old woman had attempted to drive his own 
mother from Bragton, and of course he hated her. But that was 
no reason why he should not call on his cousin. He was anxious to 
do what was right. He was specially anxious that blame should not 
be attributed to him. What he would like best would be that he 
might call, might find nobody at home ;—and that then John Morton 
should not return the courtesy. He did not want to go to Bragton 
as a guest; he did not wish to be in the wrong himself ;—but he was 
by no means equally anxious that his cousin should keep himself free 
from reproach. 


The bridge path came out on the Dillsborough road just two miles | 
from the town, and Morton as he got over the last stile, saw Law- — 
rence Twentyman coming towards him on the road. The man, no © 
doubt, had gone all the way into Dillsborough with the girls and ¥ 


was now returning home. The parish of Bragton lies to the left of 
the high road as you go into the town from Rufford and the direction 
of London, whereas Chowton Farm, the property of Mr. Twentyman, 


is on the right of the road but in the large parish of St. John’s, Dills- | 


borough. Dillsborough Wood lies at the back of Larry Twentyman’s 


land, and joining on to Larry’s land and also to the wood is the patch — 


of ground owned by “ that scoundrel Goarly.” Chowton Farm gate 
opens on to the high road, so that Larry was now on his direct way 








home. As soon as he saw Morton he made up his mind to speak to 7 


him. He was quite sure from what had passed between him and the 
girls, on the road home, that he had done something wrong. He was 
convinced that he had interfered in some ill-bred way, though he did 
not at all know how. Of Reginald Morton he was not in the least 
jealous. He, too, was of a jealous temperament, but it had never 
occurred to him to join Reginald Morton and Mary Masters to- 
gether. He was very much in love with Mary, but had no idea that 
she was in any way above the position which she might naturally hold 
as daughter of the Dillsborough attorney. But of Reginald Morton’s 
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attributes and scholarship and general standing he had a mystified 
appreciation which saved him from the pain of thinking that such 
a man could be in love with his sweetheart. As he certainly did not 
wish to quarrel with Morton, having always taken Reginald’s side in 
the family disputes, he thought that he would say a civil word in 
passing, and, if possible, apologise. When Morton came up he raised 
his hand to his head and did open his mouth,—though not pro- 
nouncing any word very clearly, Morton looked at him as grim 
as death, just raised his hand, and then passed on with a quick step. 
Larry was displeased ; but the other was so thoroughly a gentleman,— 
one of the Mortons and a man of property in the county,—that he 
didn’t even yet wish to quarrel with him. “What the deuce have I 
done?” said he to himself as he walked on—‘“I didn’t tell her not to 
go up to the house. If I offered to walk with her what was that to 
him?” It must be remembered that Lawrence Twentyman was 
twelve years younger than Reginald Morton, and that a man of 
twenty-eight is apt to regard a man of forty as very much too old for 
falling in love. It is a mistake which it will take him fully ten years 
to rectify ;—and then he will make a similar mistake as to men of 
fifty. With his awe for Morton’s combined learning and age it never 
occurred to him to be jealous. 

Morton passed on rapidly almost feeling that he had been a brute. 
But what business had the objectionable man to address him? He 
tried to excuse himself, but yet he felt that he had been a brute ;—and 
had so demeaned himself in reference to the daughter of the Dills- 
borough attorney! He would teach himself to do all he could to 
promote the marriage. He would give sage advice to Mary Masters 
as to the wisdom of establishing herself,—having not an hour since 
made up his mind that he would never see her again! He would con- 
gratulate the attorney and Mrs. Masters. He would conquer the 
absurd feeling which at present was making him wretched. He would 
cultivate some sort of acquaintance with the man, and make the happy 
pair a wedding present. But, yet, what “a beast” the man was, with 
that billicock hat on one side of his head and those tight leather gaiters ! 

As he passed through the town towards his own house he saw 
Mr. Runciman standing in front of the hotel. His road took him up 
Hobbs gate, by the corner of the Bush; but Runciman came a little 
out of the way to meet him. ‘You have heard the news?” said the 
innkeeper. 

“T have heard one piece of news.” 

“What's that, sir ?” 

“Come ;—you tell me yours first.” 

“The young squire is coming down to Bragton next week.” 

“That's my news too. It is not likely that there should be two 


} matters of interest in Dillsborough on the same day.” 
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“T don’t know why Dillsborough should be worse off than any 
other place, Mr. Morton ;—but at any rate the squire’s coming.” 

“So Mrs. Hopkins told me. Has he written to you?” 

“ His coachman or his groom has ;—or perhaps he keeps what they 
call an ekkery. He's much too big a swell to write to the likes of 
me. Lord bless me,—when I think of it, I wonder how many dozen 
of orders I’ve had from Lord Rufford under his own hand. ‘Dear 
Runciman, dinner at eight; ten of us; won't wait a moment. 
Yours R” I suppose Mr. Morton would think that his lordship had 
let himself down by anything of that sort.” 

“ What does my cousin want ?” 

“Two pair of horses,—for a week certain, and perhaps longer, and 
two carriages. How am I to let anyone have two pair of horses for 
a week certain,—and perhaps longer? What are other customers to 
do? Ican supply a gentleman by the month and buy horses to suit ;— 
or I can supply him by the job. But I guess Mr. Morton don’t 


well know how things are managed in this country. He'll have to 
learn.” 


“ What day does he come ?” 
“They hayen’t told me that yet, Mr. Morton.” 


Cuaprer VII. 
THE WALK HOME. 


Mary Masters, when Reginald Morton had turned his back upon her 
at the bridge, was angry with herself and with him,—which was 
reasonable, and very angry also with Larry Twentyman,—which was 
unreasonable. As she had at once acceded to Morton’s proposal that 
they should walk round the house together, surely he should not have 
deserted her sosoon. It had not been her fault that the other man had 
come up. She had not wanted him. But she was aware that when 
the option had in some sort been left to herself, she had elected to walk 
back with Larry. She knew her own motives and her own feelings, but 
neither of the men would understand them. Because she preferred 
the company of Mr. Morton, and had at the moment feared that her 
sisters would have deserted her had she followed him, therefore she 
had declared her purpose of going back to Dillsborough, in doing 
which she knew that Larry and the girls would accompany her. But 
of course Mr. Morton would think that she had preferred the company 
of her recognised admirer. It was pretty well known in Dills- 
borough that Larry was her lover. Her stepmother had spoken of 
it very freely ; and Larry himself was a man who did not keep his 
lights hidden under a bushel. “I hope I’ve not been in the 


way, Mary,” said Mr. Twentyman, as soon as Morton was out of 
hearing. 
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“Tn the way of what?” 

“TJ didn’t think there was any harm in offering to go up to the 
house with you if you were going.” 

“Who has said there was any harm?” ‘The path was only broad 
enough for one and she was walking first. Larry was following her 
and the girls were behind him. 

“TJ think that Mr. Morton is a very stuck-up fellow,” said Kate 
who was the last. 


“ Hold your tongue, Kate,” said Mary. “ You don’t know what you 
are talking about.” 

“T know as well as anyone when a person is good-natured. What 
made him go off in that hoity-toity fashion? Nobody had said any- 
thing to him.” 

“ He always looks as though he were going to eat somebody,” said 
Dolly. 

“ He shan’t eat me,” said Kate. 

Then there was a pause during which they all went along quickly, 
Mary leading the way. Larry of course felt that he was wasting 
his opportunity ; and yet hardly knew how to use it, feeling that the 
girl was angry with him. 

“T wish youd say, Mary, whether you think that I did anything 
wrong ?” 

“ Nothing wrong to me, Mr. Twentyman.” 

“Did I do anything wrong to him ?” 

“T don’t know how far you may be acquainted with him. He was 
proposing to go somewhere, and you offered to go with him.” 

“T offered to go with you,” said Larry sturdily. “I suppose ’'m 
sufficiently acquainted with you.” 

“ Quite so,” said Mary. 

“Why should he be so proud? I never said an uncivil word to 


him. He’s nothing tome. If he can do without me, I’m sure that 
I can do without him.” 


“Very well indeed, I should think.” 

“ The truth is, Mary——” 

“There has been quite enough said about it, Mr. Twentyman.” 

“The truth is Mary I came on purpose to have a word with you.” 
Hearing this Kate rushed on and pulled Larry by the tail of his coat. 

“How did you know I was to be there?” demanded Mary 
sharply. 

“T didn’t know. I had reason to think you perhaps might be 
there. The girls I knew had been asking you to come as far as the 
bridge. At any rate I took my chance. Id seen him some time 
before, and then I saw you.” 


“Tf I’m to be watched about in that way,” said Mary angrily, “I 
won't go out at all.” 
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“Of course I want to see you. Why shouldn't I?” I’m all fair 
and above board ;—ain’t 1? Your father and mother know all about 
it. It isn’t as though I were doing anything clandestine.” He 
paused for a reply, but Mary walked on in silence. She knew quite 
well that he was warranted in seeking her, and that nothing but 
a very positive decision on her part could put an end to his court- | 
ship. At the present moment she was inclined to be very positive, 
but he had hardly as yet given her an opportunity of speaking out. 
“T think you know, Mary, what it is that I want.” They were now 
at a rough stile which enabled him to come close up to her and 
help her. She tripped over the stile with a light step and again 
walked on rapidly. The field they were in enabled him to get up 
to her side, and now if ever was his opportunity. It was a long 
straggling meadow which he knew well, with the Dill running by 
it all the way,—or rather two meadows with an open space where 
there had once been a gate. He had ridden through the gap a score 
of times and knew that at the further side of the second meadow they 
would come upon the high road. The fields were certainly muck 
better for his purpose than the road. “Don’t you think, Mary, you 
could say a kind word to me ?” 

“T never said anything unkind.” 

“You can’t think ill of me for loving you better than all the 
world.” 

“T don’t think ill of you at all. I think very well of you.” 

“'That’s kind.” 

“So Ido. How can I help thinking well of you, when I’ve never 
heard anything but good of you ?” 

“Then why shouldn’t you say at once that you'll have me and 
make me the happiest man in all the county ?” 

“ Because——” 

“ Well !” 

“T told you before, Mr. Twentyman, and that ought to have been 
enough. A young woman doesn’t fall in love with every man that 
she thinks well of. I should like you as well as all the rest of the 
family if you would only marry some other girl.” 

“T shall never do that.” 

“Yes you will ;—some day.” 

“Never. I’ve set my heart upon it, and I mean to stick to it. 
I’m not the fellow to turn about from one girl to another. What I 
want is the girl I love. I’ve money enough and all that kind of 
thing of my own.” 

“T’m sure you're disinterested, Mr. Twentyman.” 

“Yes, Tam. Ever since you've been home from Bragton it has 
been the same thing, and when I felt that it was so, I spoke up to 
your father honestly. I haven’t been beating about the bush, and I 
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hayen’t done anything that wasn’t honourable.” They were very near 
the last stile now. “Come, Mary, if you won’t make me a promise, 
say that you'll think of it.” 

“T have thought of it, Mr. Twentyman, and I can’t make you any 
other answer. I daresay I’m very foolish.” 

“TJ wish you were more foolish. Perhaps then you wouldn't be so 
hard to please.” 

“ Whether I’m wise or foolish indeed, indeed, it’s no good your 
going on. Now were on the road. Pray go back home, Mr. 
Twentyman.” 

“ It'll be getting dark in a little time.” 

“Not before we're in Dillsborough. If it were ever so dark we 
could find our way home by ourselves. Come along Dolly.” 

Over the last stile he had stayed a moment to help the younger 
girl and as he did so Kate whispered a word in his ear, “She's 
angry because she couldn’t go up to the house with that stuck-up 
fellow.” It was a foolish word; but then Kate Masters had not had 
much experience in the world. 

Whether overcome by Mary’s resolute mode of speaking, or aware 
that the high road would not suit his purpose, he did turn back as 
soon as he had seen them a little way on their return towards the 
town. He had not gone half a mile before he met Morton, and had 
been half-minded to make some apology to him. But Morton had 
denied him the opportunity,and he had walked on to his own house,— 
low in spirits indeed, but still with none of that sorest of agony which 
comes to a lover from the feeling that his love loves someone else. 
Mary had been very decided with him,—more so he feared than 
before ; but still he saw no reason why he should not succeed at last. 
Mrs. Masters had told him that Mary would certainly give a little 
trouble in winning, but would be the more worth the winner's 
trouble when won. And she had certainly shown no preference for 
any other young man about the town. There had been a moment 
when he had much dreaded Mr. Surtees. Young clergymen are apt 
to be formidable rivals, and Mr. Surtees had certainly made some 
overtures of friendship to Mary Masters. But Larry had thought 
that he had seen that these overtures had not led to much, and then that 
fear had gone from him. He did believe that Mary was now angry 
because she had not been allowed to walk about Bragton with her old 
friend Mr. Morton. It had been natural that she should like to do so. 
It was the pride of Mary’s life that she had been befriended by the 
Mortons and Lady Ushant. But it did not occur to him that he 
ought to be jealous of Mr. Morton,—though it had occurred to Kate 
Masters. 

There was very little said between the sisters on their way back 
to the town. Mary was pretty sure now that the two girls had made 
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the appointment with Larry, but she was unwilling to question them 
on the subject. Immediately on their arrival at home they heard 
the great news. John Morton was coming to Bragton with a party 
of ladies and gentlemen. Mrs. Hopkins had spoken of four persons. 
Mrs. Masters told Mary that there were to be a dozen at least, and 
that four or five pairs of horses.and half a dozen carriages had been 


ordered from Mr. Runciman. “He means to cut a dash when he does ~ 


begin,” said Mrs. Masters. 

“Ts he going to stay, mother ?” 

“He wouldn’t come down in that way if it was only for a few days, 
I suppose. But what they will do for furniture I don’t know.” 

“ There’s plenty of furniture mother.” 

“A thousand years old. Or for wine, or fruit, or plate.” 

“The old plate was there when Lady Ushant left.” 

“People do things now in a very different way from what they 
used. A couple of dozen silver forks made quite a show on the 
old squire’s table. Now they change the things so often that ten 
dozen is nothing. I don’t suppose there’s a bottle of wine in the 
cellar.” 

“They can get wine from Cobbold, mother.” 

** Cobbold’s wine won’t go down with them I fancy. I wonder 
what servants they’re bringing.” 

When Mr. Masters came in from his office the news was corrobo- 
rated. Mr, John Morton was certainly coming to Bragton. The 
attorney had still a small unsettled and disputed claim against the 
owner of the property, and he had now received by the day mail 
an answer to a letter which he had written to Mr. Morton saying 


that that gentleman would see him in the course of the next fort- 
night. 


Cuarter VIII. 


THE PARAGON’S PARTY AT BRAGTON. 


TuerE was certainly a great deal of fuss made about John Morton’s 
return to the home of his ancestors,—made altogether by himself and 
those about him and not by those who were to receive him. On the 
Thursday in the week following that of which we have been speaking 
two carriages from the Bush met the party at the Railway Station 
and took them to Bragton. Mr. Runciman, after due consideration, 
put up with the inconsiderate nature of the order given, and supplied 
the coaches and horses as required,—consoling himself no doubt with 
the reflection that he could charge for the unreasonableness of the 
demand in the bill. The coachman and butler had come down two 
days before their master, so that things might be in order. Mrs. 
Hopkins learned from the butler that though the party would at first 
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consist only of three, two other very august persons were to follow on 
the Saturday,—no less than Lady Augustus Trefoil and her daughter 
Arabella. And Mrs. Hopkins was soon led to imagine, though no 
positive information was given to her on the subject, that Miss 
Trefoil was engaged to be married to their master. ‘“ Will he live 
here altogether, Mr. Tankard ?” Mrs. Hopkins asked. To this ques- 
tion Mr. Tankard was able to give a very definite answer. He was 
quite sure that Mr. Morton would not live anywhere altogether. 
According to Mr. Tankard’s ideas the whole foreign policy of Eng- 
land depended on Mr. John Morton’s presence in some capital either 
in Europe, Asia, or America,—upon Mr. Morton’s presence and of © 
course, upon his own also. Mr. Tankard thought it not improbable 
that they might soon be wanted at Hong Kong or some very distant 
place,—but in the meantime they were bound to be back at Washington 
very shortly. Tankard had himself been at Washington, and also 
before that at Lisbon, and could tell Mrs. Hopkins how utterly un- 
important had been the actual ministers at those places, and how the 
welfare of England had depended altogether on the discretion and 
general omniscience of his young master—and of himself. He, Tan- 
kard, had been the only person in Washington who had really known 
in what order Americans should go out to dinner one after another. 
Mr. Elias Gotobed, who was coming, was perhaps the most distin- 
guished American of the day and was Senator for Mikewa. 

“ Mickey war !” said poor Mrs. Hopkins,—‘“ that’s been one of them 
terrible American wars we used to hear of.” Then Tankard explained 
to her that Mickewa was one of the western States and Mr. Elias 
Gotobed was a great Republican, who had very advanced opinions of 
his own respecting government, liberty, and public institutions in 
general. With Mr. Morton and the Senator was coming the 
Honourable Mrs. Morton. ‘The lady had her lady’s maid,—and 
Mr. Morton had his own man; ¢o that there would be a great influx 
of persons. 

Of course there was very much perturbation of spirit. Mrs. Hopkins, 
after that first letter, the contents of which she had communicated to 
Reginald Morton, had received various dispatches and been asked 
various questions. Could she find a cook? Could she find two 
housemaids? And all these were only wanted for a time. In her 
distress she went to Mrs. Runciman, and did get assistance. “I sup- 
pose he thinks he’s to have the cook out of my kitchen?” Runciman 
had said. Somebody, however, was found who said she could cook 
and two girls who professed that they knew how to make beds. And 
in this way an establishment was ready before the arrival of the Secre- 
tary of Legation and the great American Senator. Those other ques- 
tions of wine and plate and vegetables had, no doubt, settled them- 
selves after some fashion. 
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John Morton had come over to England on leave of absence for 
four months, and had brought with him the Senator from Mikewa. 
The Senator had never been in England before and was especially 
anxious to study the British Constitution and to see the ways of 
Britons with his own eyes. He had only been a fortnight in London 
before this journey down to the county had been planned. Mr. 
Gotobed wished to see English country life and thought that he 
could not on his first arrival have a better opportunity. It must be 
explained also that there was another motive for this English rural 
sojourn. Lady Augustus Trefoil, who was an adventurous lady, had 
been travelling in the United States with her daughter, and had 
there fallen in with Mr. John Morton. Arabella Trefoil was a beauty, 
and a woman of fashion, and had captivated the Paragon. An en- 
gagement had been made, subject to various stipulations ; the consent 
of Lord Augustus in the first place——as to which John Morton who 
only understood foreign affairs, was not aware, as he would have 
been had he lived in England, that Lord Augustus was nobody. 
Lady Arabella had spoken freely as to settlements, value of property, 
life insurance and such matters; and had spoken firmly, as well as 
freely, expressing doubt as to the expediency of such an engagement ;— 
all of which had surprised Mr. Morton considerably, for the young 
lady had at first been left in his hands with almost American free- 
dom. And now Lady Augustus and her daughter were coming down 
on a visit of inspection. They had been told, as had the Senator, 
that things would be in the rough. The house had not been pro- 
perly inhubited for nearly a quarter of a century. The Senator had 
expressed himself quite contented. Lady Arabella had only hoped 
that ever,thmg would be made as comfortable as possible for her 
daughter. I don’t know what more could have been done at so 
short a notice than to order two carriages, two housemaids, and a 
cook. 

A word or two must also be said of the old lady who made one of 
the party. ‘The Honourable Mrs. Morton was now seventy, but no 
old lady ever shewed less signs of advanced age. It is not to be under- 
stood from this that she was beautiful ;—but that she was very strong. 
What might be the colour of her hair, or whether she had any, no 
man had known for many years. But she wore so perfect a front 
that some people were absolutely deluded. She was very much 
wrinkled ;— but as there are wrinkles which seem to come from the 
decay of those muscles which should uphold the skin, so are there 
others which seem to denote that the owner has simply got rid of the 
watery weaknesses of juvenility. Mrs. Morton’s wrinkles were strong 
wrinkles. She was thin, but always carried herself bolt upright, and 
would never even lean back in her chair. She had a great idea of 
her duty, and hated everybody who differed from her with her whole 
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heart. She was the daughter of a Viscount, a fact which she never 
forgot for a single moment, and which she thought gave her positive 
superiority to all women who were not the daughters of Dukes or Mar- 
quises, or of Earls. Therefore, as she did not live much in the 
fashionable world, she rarely met any one above herself. Her own for- 
tune on her marriage had been small, but now she was a rich woman. 
Her husband had been dead nearly half a century and during the 
whole of that time she had been saving money. ‘To two charities she 
gave annually £5 per annum each. Duty demanded it, and the 
money was given. Beyond that she had never been known to spend 
a penny in charity. Duty, she had said more than once, required of 
her that she do something to repair the ravages made on the Morton 
property by the preposterous extravagance of the old squire in regard 
to his younger son, and that son’s—child. In her anger she had not 
hesitated on different occasions to call the present Reginald a bastard, 
though the expression was a wicked calumny for which there was no 
excuse. Without any aid of hers the Morton property had repaired 
itself. There had been a minority of thirteen or fourteen years, and 
since that time the present owner had not spent his income. But 
John Morton was not himself averse to money, and had always been 
careful to maintain good relations with his grandmother. She had 
now been asked down to Bragton in order that she might approve, if 
possible, of the proposed wife. It was not likely that she should 
approve absolutely of anything; but to have married without an 
appeal to her would have been to have sent the money flying into the 
hands of some of her poor paternal cousins. Arabella Trefoil was 
the granddaughter of a duke, and a step had so far been made in 
the right direction. But Mrs. Morton knew that Lord Augustus was 
nobody, that there would be no money, and that Lady Augustus had 
been the daughter of a banker, and that her fortune had been nearly 
squandered. 

The Paragon was not in the least afraid of his American visitor, 
nor, as far as the comforts of his house were concerned, of his grand- 
mother. Of the beauty and her mother he did stand in awe ;—but he 
had two days in which to look to things before they would come. 
The train reached the Dillsborough Station at half-past three, and the 
two carriages were there to meet them. “You will understand, Mr. 
Gotobed,” said the old lady, “that my grandson has nothing of his 
own established here as yet.” This little excuse was produced by 
certain patches and tears in the cushions and linings of the carriages. 
Mr. Gotobed smiled and bowed and declared that everything was 
“fixed convenient.” Then} the Senator followed the old lady into 
one carriage; Mr. Morton followed alone into the other; and they 
were driven away to Bragton. 

When Mrs. Hopkins had taken the two ladies up to their rooms 
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Mr. Morton asked the Senator to walk round the grounds. Mr. 
Gotobed, lighting an enormous cigar of which he put half down his 
throat for more commodious and quick consumption, walked on to the 
middle of the drive, and turning back looked up at the house. “Quite 
a pile,” he said, observing that the offices and outhouses extended a 
long way to the left till they almost joined other buildings in which 
were the stables and coach-house. 

“ It’s a good sized house ;’—said the owner ;—“ nothing very par- 
ticular, as houses are built now-a-days.” 

‘Damp; I should say?” 

“T think not. I have never lived here much myself; but I have 
not heard that it was considered so.” 

“T ouess it's damp. Very lonely ;—isn’t it ?” 

“We like to have our society inside, among ourselves, in the 
country.” 

“Keep a sort of hotel—like ?” suggested Mr. Gotobed. “ Well,— 
I don’t dislike hotel life, especially when there are no charges. How 
many servants do you want to keep up such a house as that ?” 

Mr. Morton explained that at present he knew very little about it 
himself, then led him away by the path over the bridge, and turning 
to the left showed him the building which had once been the 
kennels of the Rufford hounds. “ All that for dogs!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Gotobed. 

“ All for dogs,’—said Morton. “ Hounds, we generally call them.” 

“Hounds are they. Well;—I’ll remember; though dogs seem 
to me more civil. How many used there to be ?” 

“ About fifty couple, I think.” 

“A hundred dogs! No wonder your country gentlemen burst up 
so often. Wouldn’t half-a-dozen do as well,—except for the show of 
the thing ?” 

“ Half-a-dozen hounds couldn’t hunt a fox, Mr. Gotobed.” 

“T guess half-a-dozen would do just as well, only for the show. 
What strikes me, Mr. Morton, on visiting this old country is that so 
much is done for show.” 

“ What do you say to New York, Mr. Gotobed.” 

“ There certainly are a couple of hundred fools in New York, who, 
having more money than brains, amuse themselves by imitating 
European follies. But you won't find that through the country, 
Mr. Morton. You'won’t find a hundred dogs at an American planter’s 
house when ten or twelve would do as well.” 

“ Hunting is not one of your amusements.” 

“Yes it is. I’ve been a hunter myself. Ive had nothing to eat 
but what I killed for a month together. That’s more than any of 
your hunters can say. A hundred dogs to kill one fox!” 

“* Not all at the same time, Mr. Gotobed.” 
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« And you have got none now ?” 

“T don’t hunt myself.” 

“ And does nobody hunt the foxes about here at present?” Then 
Morton explained that on the Saturday following the U.R.U. hounds, 
under the mastership of that celebrated sportsman Captain Glomax, 
would meet at eleven o'clock exactly at the spot on which they 
were then standing, and that if Mr. Gotobed would walk out after 
breakfast he would see the whole paraphernalia, including about 
half a hundred “dogs,” and perhaps a couple of hundred men on 
horseback. “I shall be delighted to see any institution of this great 
country,” said Mr. Gotobed, “ however much opposed it may be to my 
opinion either of utility or rational recreation.” Then, having nearly 
eaten up one cigar, he lit another preparatory to eating it, and 
s.untered back to the house. 

Before dinner that evening there were a few words between the 
Paragon and his grandmother. “I’m afraid you won't like my 
American friend,” he said. 

“He is all very well, John. Of course an American member of 
Congress can’t be an English gentleman. You, in your position, 


have to be civil to such people. I daresay I shall get on very well 
with Mr. Gotobed.” 


“TI must get somebody to meet him.” 

“Lady Augustus and her daughter are coming.” 

“They knew each other in Washington. And there will be so 
many ladies.” 

“You could ask the Coopers from Mallingham,” suggested the lady. 

“T don’t think they would dine out. He's getting very old.” 

“And I’m told the Mainwarings at Dillsborough are very nice 
people,” said Mrs. Morton who knew that Mr. Mainwaring at any rate 
came from a good family.” 

“TI suppose they ought to call first. I never saw them in my 
life. Keginald Morton, you know, is living at Hoppet Hall in 
Dillsborough.” 

“ You don’t mean to say you wrote to ask him to this house.” 

“TJ think I ought. Why should I take upon myself to quarrel 
with a man I have not seen since I was a child and who certainly is 
my cousin ?” 

“T do not know that he is your cousin ;—nor do you.” 

John Morton passed Ly the calumny which he had heard before, 
and which he knew that it was no good for him to attempt to 
subvert. “He was received here as one of the family, ma’am.” 

‘“‘T know he was ;—and with what result ?” 

“J don’t think that I ought to turn my back upon him because my 
ereat grandfather left property away from me to him. It would give 
me a bad name in the county. It would be against me when I settle 
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down to live here. I think quarrelling is the most foolish thing a 
man can do,—especially with his own relations.” 

“T can only say this John ;—let me know if he is coming, so that 
I may not be called upon to meet him. I will not eat at table with 
Reginald Morton.” So saying, the old lady in a stately fashion, 
stalked out of the room. 


Cuapter IX. 
THE OLD KENNELS. 


On the next morning Mrs. Morton asked her grandson what he meant 
to do with reference to his suggested invitation to Reginald. “As 
you will not meet him of course I have given up the idea” he said. 
The “ of course” had been far from true. He had debated the matter 
very much with himself. He was an obstinate man, with something 
of independence in his spirit, He liked money, but he liked having 
his own way too. The old lady looked as though she might live to be 
a hundred,—and though she might last only for ten years longer, was 
it worth his while to be a slave for that time? And he was by no 
means sure of her money, though he should be a slave. He almost 
made up his mind that he would ask Reginald Morton. But then the 
old lady would be in her tantrums, and there would be the disagree- 
able necessity of making an explanation to that inquisitive gentleman 
Mr. Elias Gotobed. 

“T couldn't have mét him, John; I couldn’t indeed. I remem- 
ber so well all that occurred when your poor infatuated old great 
grandfather would have that woman into the house! I was forced to 
have my meals in my bedroom, and to get myself taken away as soon 
as I could get a carriage and horses. After all that I ought not to be 
asked to meet the child.” 

“ T was thinking of asking old Mr. Cooper on Monday. I know 
she doesn’t go out. And perhaps Mr. Mainwaring wouldn’t take it 
amiss. Mr. Puttock, I know isn’t at home; but if he were, he 
couldn’t come.” Mr. Puttock was the rector of Bragton, a very rich 
living, but was unfortunately afflicted with asthma. 

“Poor man. I heard of that; and he’s only been here about six 
years. I don’t see why Mr. Mainwaring should take it amiss at all. 
You can explain that you are orly here for a few days. I like to meet 
clergymen. I think that it is the duty of a country gentleman to ask 
them to his house. It shows a proper regard for religion. By-the-bye, 
John, I hope that you'll see that they have a fire in the church on 
Sunday.’ The Honourable Mrs. Morton always went to church, and 
had no doubt of her own sincerity when she reiterated her prayer that 
as she forgaveYothers their trespasses, so might she be forgiven hers. 
As Reginald Morton had certainly never trespassed against her perhaps 
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there was no reason why her thoughts should be carried to the neces- 
sity of forgiving him. 

The Paragon wrote two very diplomatic notes, explaining his 
temporary residence and expressing his great desire to become ac- 
quainted with his neighbours. Neither of the two clergymen were 
offended, and both of them promised to eat his dinner on Monday. 
Mr. Mainwaring was very fond of dining out, and would heve gone 
almost to any gentleman’s house. Mr. Cooper was old enough in the 
neighbourhood to have known the old squire, and wrote an affectionate 
note expressing his gratification at the prospect of renewing his ac- 
quaintance with the little boy whom he remembered. So the party 
was made up for Monday. John Morton was very nervous on the 
matter, feeling that Lady Augustus would think the land to be 
barren. 

The Friday passed by without much difficulty. The Senator was 
driven about, and everything was inquired into. One or two farm- 
houses were visited, and the farmers’ wives were much disturbed by 
the questions asked them. “I don’t think they’d get a living in the 
States,” was the Senator’s remark after leaving one of the homesteads 
in which neither the farmer nor his wife had shown much power of 
conversation. “Then they’re right to stay where they are,” replied 
Mr. Morton, who in spite of his diplomacy could not save himself 
from being nettled. “They seem to get a very good living here, 
and they pay their rent punctually.” 

On the Saturday morning the hounds met at the “ Old Kennels,” 
ag the meet was always called, and here was an excellent opportunity 
of showing to Mr. Gotobed one of the great institutions of the country. 
It was close to the house and therefore could be reached without any 
trouble, and as it was held on Morton’s own ground, he could do more 
towards making his visitor understand the thing than might have been 
possible elsewhere. When the hounds moved the carriage would be 
ready to take them about the roads, and show them as much as could 
be seen on wheels. 

Punctually at eleven John Morton and his American guest were on 
the bridge, and Tony Tuppett was already occupying his wonted place, 
seated on a strong grey mare that had done a great deal of work, but 
would live,—as Tony used to say,—to do a great deal more. Round 
him the hounds were clustered,—twenty-three couple in all,—some 
seated on their haunches, some standing obediently still, while a few 
moved about restlessly, subject to the voices and on one or two occa- 
sions to a gentle administration of thong from the attendant whips. 
Four or five horsemen were clustering round, most of them farmers, 
and were talking to Tony. Our friend Mr. Twentyman was the only 


man in a red coat who had yet arrived, and with him, on her brown 
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pony, was Kate Masters, who was listening with all her ears to every 
word that Tony said. 
“That, I guess, is the Captain you spoke of,” said the Senator 


' pointing to Tony Tuppett. 


“ Oh no;—that’s the’ huntsman. Those three men in caps are the 
servants who do the work.” 

“The dogs can’t be brought out without servants to mind them! 
They're what you call gamekeepers.” Morton was explaining that 
the men were not gamekeepers when Captain Glomax himself arrived, 
driving a tandem. There was no road up to the spot, but on hunt 
mornings,—or at any rate when the meet was at the old kennels,— 
the park-gates were open so that vehicles could come up on the green 
sward. 

“ That's Captain Glomax, I suppose,” said Morton. “I don’t know 
him, but from the way he’s talking to the huntsman you may be sure 
of it.” 

“ He is the great man, is he? All these dogs belong to him ?” 

“ Kither to him or the hunt.” 

“ And he pays for those servants ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“He is a very rich man, I suppose.” Then Mr. Morton endca- 
voured to explain the position of Captain Glomax. THe was not rich. 
He was no one in particular, except Captain Glomax; and his oue 
attribute was a knowledge of hunting. He didn’t keep the “dogs” 
out of his own pocket. He received £2,000 a year from the gentlemen 
of the county, and he himself only paid anything which the hounds 
and horses might cost over that. ‘“ He's a sort of upper servant 
then ?” asked the Senator. 

“Not at all. He’s the greatest man in the county on hunting 
days.” 

“ Does he live out of it ?” 

“T should think not.” 

* It’s a deal of trouble, isn’t it ?” 

“Full work for an active man’s time, I should say.” A great 
many more questions were asked and answered, at the end of which 
the Senator declared that he did not quite understand it, but that as 
far as he saw he did not think very much of Captain Glomax. 

“Tf he could make a living out of it I should respect him,” said 
the Senator ;— though it’s like knife-grinding or handling arsenic, 
—an unwholesome sort of profession.” 

“T think they look very nice,” said Morton, as one or two well- 
turned out young men rode up to the place. 

“They seem to me to have thought more about their breeches than 
anything else,” said the Senator. “But if they’re going to hunt 
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why don’t they hunt? Have they got a fox with them?” Then 
there was a further explanation. 

At this moment there was a murmur as of a great coming arrival, 
and then an open carriage with four post-horses was brought at a 
quick trot into the open space. There were four men dressed for 
hunting inside, and two others on the box. They were all smoking, 
and all talking. It was easy to see that they did not consider them- 
selves the least among those who were gathered together on this 
occasion. The carriage was immediately surrounded by grooms and 
horses, and the ceremony of disencumbering themselves of great coats 
and aprons, of putting on spurs and fastening hat-strings was com- 
menced. Then there were whispered communications from the grooms, 
and long faces under some of the hats. This horse hadn’t been fit 
since last Monday’s run, and that man’s hack wasn’t as it should be. 
A muttered curse might have been heard from one gentleman as he 
was told, on jumping from the box, that Harry Stubbings hadn't sent 
him any second horse to ride. “I didn’t hear nothing about it till 
yesterday, Captain,” said Harry Stubbings, “and every foot I had fit 
to come out was bespoke.” The groom, however, who heard this 
wes quite aware that Mr. Stubbings did not wish to give unlimited 
credit to the Captain, and he knew also that the second horse was 
to have carried his master the whole day, as the animal which was 
brought to the meet had been ridden hard on the previous Wednes- 
day. At all this the Senator looked with curious eyes, thinking 
that he had never in his life seen brought together a set of more 
useless human beings. 

“ That is Lord Rufford,” said Morton, pointing to a stout, ruddy- 
faced, handsome man of about thirty, who was the owner of the 
carriage. 

“Oh, a lord. Do the lords hunt generally ?” 

“'That’s as they like it.” 

“Senators with us wouldn’t have time for that,” said the Senator. 

“But you are paid to do your work.” 

“Everybody from whom work is expected should be paid. Then 
the work will be done, or those who pay will know the reason why.” 

“T must speak to Lord Rufford,” said Morton. “If you'll come 
with me, [ll introduce you.” The Senator followed willingly enough 
and the introduction was made while his lordship was still standing 
by his horse. The two men had known each other in London, 
aud it was natural that Morton, as owner of the ground, should 
come out and speak to the only man who knew him. It soon 
was spread about that the gentleman talking to Lord Rufford was 
John Morton, and many who lived in the county came up to shuke 
hands with him. To some of these the Senator was introduced and 
the conversation for a few minutes seemed to interrupt the business 
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on hand. “I am sorry you should be on foot, Mr. Gotobed,” said 
the lord. 

“And I am sorry that I cannot mount him,” said Mr. Morton. 

“We can soon get over that difficulty if he will allow me to offer 
him a horse.” 

The Senator looked as though he would almost like it, but he didn’t 
quite like it. ‘ Perhaps your horse might kick me off, my lord.” . 

“T can’t answer for that; but he isn’t given to kicking, and there 
he is, if you'll get on him.” But the Senator felt that the exhibition 
would suit neither his age nor position, and refused. 

“We'd better be moving,” said Captain Glomax. “I suppose, 
Lord Rufford, we might as well trot over to Dillsborough Wood at 
once. I saw Bean as I came along and he seemed to wish we should 
draw the wood first.” Then there was a little whispering between 
his lordship and the Master and Tony Tuppett. His lordship thought 
that as Mr. Morton was there the hounds might as well be run 
through the Bragton spinnies. Tony made a wry face and shook his 
head. He knew that though the old kennels might be a very good 
place for meeting there was no chance of finding a fox at Bragton. 
And Captain Glomax, who, being an itinerary master, had no respect 
whatever for a country gentleman who didn’t preserve, also made a 
long face and also shook his head. But Lord Rufford, who knew 
the wisdom of reconciling a newcomer in the county to foxhunting, 
prevailed and the hounds and men were taken round a part of 
Bragton Park. “ What'd t’ old squire ’ve said if hed ’ve known 
there hadn’t been a fox at Bragton, for more nor ten year?” This 
remark was made by Tuppett to Mr. Runciman who was riding by 
him. Mr. Iunciman replied that there was a great diilerence in 
people. “You may say that, Mr. Runciman. It’s all changes. His 
lordship’s father couldn’t bear the sight of a hound nor a horse and 
saddle. Well ;—I suppose I needn’t gammon any furder. We'll just 
trot across to the wood at once.” 

“They haven't begun yet as far as I can see,” said Mr. Gotobed 
standing up in the carriage. 

“They haven't found as yet,” replied Morton. 

“They must go on till they find a fox? They never bring him 
with them?” ‘hen there was an explanation as to bagged foxes, 
Morton not being very conversant with the subject he had to explain. 
“ And if they shouldn’t find one all day ?” 

“Then it'll be a blank.” 

“And these hundred gentlemen will go home quite satisfied with 
themselves ?” 

* No ;—they ll go home quite dissatisfied.” 

“And have paid their money and given their time for nothing? 
Do you know it doesn’t seem to me the most heart-stirring thing in 
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the world. Don’t they ride faster than that?” At this moment 
Tony with the hounds at his heels was trotting across the park at 
a huntsman’s usual pace from covert to covert. The Senator was cer- 
tainly ungracious. Nothing that he saw produced from him a single 
word expressive of satisfaction. 

Less than a mile brought them to the gate and road leading up to 
Chowton Farm. They passed direct by Larry Twentyman’s door, 
and not a few, though it was not yet more than half-past eleven, 
stopped to have a glass of Larry’s beer. When the hounds were in 
the neighbourhood Larry’s beer was always ready. But Tony and 
his attendants trotted by with eyes averted, as though no thought of 
beer was in their minds. Nothing had been done, and a huntsman is 
not entitled to beer till he has found a fox. Captain Glomax followed 
with Lord Rufford and a host of others. There was plenty of way 
here for carriages, and half a dozen vehicles passed through Larry’s 
farmyard. Immediately behind the house was a meadow, and at the 
bottom of the meadow a stubble-field, next to which was the ditch 
and bank which formed the bounds of Dillsborough Wood. Just at 
this side of the gate leading into the stubble-field there was already 
a concourse of people when Tony arrived near it with the hounds, and 
immediately there was a holloaing and loud screeching of directions, 
which was soon understood to mean that the hounds were at once to 
be taken away. The Captain rode on rapidly, and then sharply gave 
his orders. ‘Tony was to take the hounds back to Mr. Twentyman’s 
farmyard as fast as he could, and shut them up in a barn. The whips 
were put into violent commotion. Tony was eagerly at work. Not 
a hound was to be allowed near the gate. And then, as the crowd of 
horsemen and carriages came on, the word “poison” was passed 
among them from mouth to mouth. 

«What does all this mean ?” said the Senator. 

“T don’t at all know. I'm afraid there’s something wrong,’ .” sania 
Morton. 

“JT heard that man say ‘poison.’ They have taken the dogs back 
again.” Then the Senator and Morton got out of the carriage and 
made their way into the crowd. The riders who had grooms on second 
horses were soon on foot, and a circle was made, inside which there 
was some object of intense interest. In the meantime the hounds had 
been secured in one of Mr. T'wentyman’s barns. 

What was that object of interest shall be told in the next chapter. 


CuapTer X. 


GOARLY’S REVENGE. 


‘Tue Senator and Morton followed close on the steps of Lord Rufford 
and Captain Glomax and were thus able to make their way into the 
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centre of the crowd. There, on a clean sward of grass, laid out as 
carefully as though he were a royal child prepared for burial, was—a 
dead fox. “It’s pi’son, my lord; it’s pi’son to a moral,” said Bean, 
who as keeper of the wood was bound to vindicate himself, and his 
master, and the wood. “Feel of him, how stiff he is.” A good 
many did feel, but Lord Rufford stood still and looked at the poor 
victim in silence. “ It’s easy knowing how he come by it,” said Beun. : 

The men around gazed into each other’s faces with a sad tragic air, 
as though the occasion were one which at the first blush was too 
melancholy for many words. ‘There was whispering here and there and 
one young farmer’s son gave a deep sigh, like a steam-engine begin- 
ning to work, and rubbed his eyes with the back of his hand. “There 
ain’t nothin’ too bad,—nothin’,” said another,—leaving his audience to 
' imagine whether he were alluding to the wretchedness of the world in 
general or to the punishment which was due to the perpetrator of 
this nefarious act. The dreadful word “ vulpecide” was heard from 
various lips with an oath or two before it. ‘It makes me sick of my 
own land, to think it should be done so near,” said Larry Twentyman, 
who had just come up. Mr. Runciman declared that they must set 
their wits to work not only to find the criminal but to prove the 
crime against him and offered to subscribe a couple of sovereigns on 
the spot to a common fund to be raised for the purpose. “I don’t 
know what is to be done with a country like this,” said Captain 
Glomax, who, as an itinerant, was not averse to cast a slur upon the 
land of his present sojourn. 

“T don’t remember anything like it on my property before,” said 
the lord, standing up for his own estate and the county at large. 

“Nor in the hunt,” said young Hampton. “Of course such a 
thing may happen anywhere. They had foxes poisoned in the 
Pytchley last year.” 

“Tt shews a d bad feeling somewhere,” said the Master. 

“We know very well where the feeling is,’ said Bean who had by 
this time taken up the fox, determined not to allow it to pass into any 
hands less careful than his own. 

“It’s that scoundrel, Goarly,” said one of the Botseys. Then 
there was an indignant murmur heard, first of all from two or three 
and then running among the whole crowd. Everybody knew as well 
as though he had seen it that Goarly had baited meat with strych- 
nine and put it down in the wood. “Might have pi’soned half the 
pack!” said Tony Tuppett, who had come up on foot from the barn 
where the hounds were still imprisoned, and had caught hold in an 
affectionate manner of a fore pad of the fox which Bean had clutched 
by the two hind legs. Poor Tony Tuppett almost shed tears as he 
looked at the dead animal, and thought what might have been the 
fate of the pack. “It’s him, my lord,” he said, “as we run through 
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Littleton gorse Monday after Christmas last, and up to Impington 
Park where he got away from us in a hollow tree. He’s four year 
old,” added Tony, looking at the animal’s mouth, “‘and there warn’t a 
finer dog fox in the county.” 

“ Do they know all the foxes?” asked the Senator. In answer to 
this Morton only shook his head not feeling quite sure himself how 
far a huntsman’s acquaintance in that line might go, and being also 
too much impressed by the occasion for speculative conversation. 

“ It’s that scoundrel Goarly,” had been repeated again and again ; 
and then on a sudden Goarly himself was seen standing on the further 
hedge of Larry’s field with a gun in his hand. He was not at this 
time above two hundred yards from them, and was declared by one of 
the young farmers to be grinning with delight. The next field was 
Goarly’s, but the hedge and ditch belonged to Twentyman. Larry 
rushed forward as though determined to thrash the man, and two or 
three followed him. But Lord Rufford galloped on and stopped 
them. “ Don’t get into a row with a fellow like that,” he said to 
Twentyman. 

“ He’s on my land, my lord,” said Larry impatiently. 

“Tm on my own now, and let me see who'll dare to touch me,” 
said Goarly jumping down. 

“ You've put poison down in that wood,” said Larry. 

“ No I didn’t ;—but I knows who did. It aint I as am afeard for 
my young turkeys.” Now it was well known that old Mrs. Twenty- 
man, Larry's mother, was fond of young turkeys and that her 
poultry-yard had suffered. Larry, in his determination to be a 
gentleman, had always laughed at his mother’s losses. But now to 
be accused in this way was terrible to his feelings! He made a 
rush as though to jump over the hedge, but Lord Rufford again 
intercepted him. “I didn’t think, Mr. Twentyman, that you'd care 
for what such a fellow as that might say.” By this time Lord 
Rufford was off his horse and had taken hold of Larry. 

“Tl tell you all what it is,” screamed Goarly, standing just at the 
edge of his own field,—‘ if a hound comes out of the wood on to my 
land, I'll shoot him. I don’t know nothing about p’isoning, though I 
daresay Mr. Twentyman does. But ifa hound comes on my land, I'll 
shoot him,—open, before you all.” There was, however, no danger of 
such a threat being executed on this day as, of course, no hound 
would be allowed to go into Dillsborough wood. 

Twentyman was reluctantly brought back into the meadow where 
the horses were standing and then a consultation was held as to what 
they should do next. There were some who thought that the hounds 
should be taken home for the day. It was as though some special 
friend of the U.R.U. had died that morning, and that the spirits of 
the sportsmen were too dejected for their sport. Others with prudent 
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foresight suggested that the hounds might run back from some distant 
covert to Dillsborough, and that there should be no hunting till the 
wood had been thoroughly searched. But the strangers, especially 
those who had hired horses, would not hear of this, and after con- 
siderable delay it was arranged that the hounds should be trotted off 
as quickly as possible to Impington Gorse, which was on the other 
side of Impington Park and fully five miles distant. And so they ~ 
started, leaving the dead fox in the hands of Bean the gamekeeper. 

“Ts this the sort of thing that occurs every day?” asked the 
Senator as he got back into the carriage. 

“T should fancy not,’ answered Morton. ‘“ Somebody has poisoned 
a fox and I don’t think that that is very often done about here.” 

“ Why did he poison him ?” 

“ To save his fowls I suppose.” 

“ Why shouldn’t he poison him if the fox takes his fowls? Fowls 
are better than foxes.” 

“ Not in this country,” said Morton. 

“ Then I’m very glad I don’t live here,” said Mr. Gotobed. “ These 
friends of yours are dressed very nicely and look very well,—but a fox 
is a nasty animal.” “ It was that man standing up on the bank; 
—wasn’t it ?” continued the Senator, who was determined to under- 
stand it all to the very bottom, in reference to certain lectures which 
he intended to give on his return to the States——and perhaps also in 
the old country before he left it. 

“ They suspect him.” 

“ That man with the gun! One man against two hundred! Now 
I respect that man ;—I do with all my heart.” 

“ You'd better not say so here, Mr. Gotobed.” 

** T know how full of prejudice you all air’W—but I do respect him. 
If I comprehend the matter rightly he was on his own land when we 
saw him.” 

** Yes ;—ihat was his own field.” 

** And they meant to ride across it whether he liked it or no?” 

“ Everybody rides across everybody’s land out hunting.” 

‘ Would they ride across your park, Mr. Morton, if you didn’t let 
them ?” 

*“ Certainly they would,—and break down all my gates if I had 
them locked, and pull down my park palings to let the hounds 
through.” 

“ And you could get no compensation ?” 

“ Practically none. And certainly I should not try. The greatest 


enemy to hunting in the whole county would not be foolish enough 
to make the attempt.” 


“ Why sot” 
. “He would get no satisfaction and everybody would hate him.” 
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“ Then I respect that man the more. What is that man’s name ?” 
Morton hadn’t heard the name or had forgotten it. “I shall find 
that man out and have some conversation with him, Mr. Morton. I 
respect that man, Mr. Morton. He’s one against two hundred and 
he insists upon his rights. Those men standing round and wiping 
their eyes, and stifled with grief because a fox had been poisoned, as 
though some great patriot had died among them in the service of 
his country, formed one of the most remarkable phenomena, sir, that 
ever I beheld in any country. When I get among my own people in 
Mickewa and tell them that,—they won’t believe me, sir.” 

In the meantime the cavalcade was hurrying away to Impington 
Gorse, and John Morton feeling that he had not had an opportunity 
as yet of showing his American friend the best side of hunting went 
with them. ‘The five miles were five long miles, and as the pace was 
not above seven miles an hour, nearly an hour was occupied. There 
was therefore plenty of opportunity for the Senator to inquire 
whether the gentlemen around him were as yet enjoying their sport. 
There was an air of triumph about him as to the misfortunes of the 
day, joined to a battery of continued raillery, which made it almost 
impossible for Morton to keep his temper. He asked whether it was 
not at any rate better than trotting a pair of horses backwards and 
forwards over the same mile of road for half the day, as is the custom 
in the States. But the Senator, though he did not quite approve of 
trotting matches, argued that there was infinitely more of skill and 
ingenuity in the American pastime. ‘“ Everybody is so gloomy,” said 
the Senator lighting his third cigar. “I’ve been watching that 
young man in pink boots for the last half hour and he hasn’t spoken 
a word to any one.” 

“ Perhaps he’s a stranger,” said Morton. 

“* And that’s the way you treat him !” 

It was past two when the hounds were put into the gorse, and cer- 
tainly no one was in a very good humour. A trot of five miles is 
disagreeable, and two o’clock in November is late for finding a first 
fox ; and then poisoning is a vice that may grow into a habit! There 
was a general feeling that Goarly ought to be extinguished, but an 
idea that it might be difficult to extinguish him. The whips, 
nevertheless, cantered on to the corner of the covert, and Tony put in 
his hounds with a cheery voice. The Senator remarked that the 
gorse was a very little place,—for as they were on the side of a hill 
they could not see it all. Lord Rufford, who was standing by the 
carriage, explained to him that it was a favourite resort of foxes, and 
difficult to draw as being very close. “ Perhaps they’ve poisoned 
him too,” said the Senator. It was evident from his voice that 
had such have been the case, he would not have been among the 
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mourners. “The blackguards are not yet thick enough in our 
country for that,” said Lord Rufford, meaning to be sarcastic. 

Then a whimper was heard from a hound,—at first very low, and 
then growing into a fuller sound. “ There he is,” said young 
Hampton. “For heaven’s sake get those fellows away from that 
side, Glomax.” This was uttered with so much vehemence that the 
Senator looked up in surprise. Then the Captain galloped round the © 
side of the covert and making use of some strong languege stopped 
the ardour of certain gentlemen who were in a hurry to get away on 
what they considered good terms. Lord Rufford, Hampton, Larry 
Twentyman and others saf stock still on their horses, watching the 
gorse. Fred Botsey urged himself a little forward down the hill and 
was creeping on when Captain Glomax asked him whether he would 

‘be so obliging kind as to remain where he was for half a 
minute. Fred took the observations in good part and stopped his 
horse. “ Does he do all that cursing and swearing for the £2000?” 
asked the Senator. 

The fox traversed the gorse back from side to side and from 
corner to corner again and again. There were two sides certainly 
at which he might break, but though he came out more than once 
he could not be got to go away. 

“ They'll kill him now before he bieaks,” said the elder Botsey. 

“ Brute!” exclaimed his brother. 

“They're hot on him now,” said Hampton. At this time the 
whole side of the hill was ringing with the music of the hounds. 

“ He was out then, but Dick turned him,” said Larry. Dick was 
one of the whips. 

“ Will you be so kind Mr. Morton,” asked the Senator, “as to 
tell me whether they're hunting yet. They've been at it for three 
hours and a half and I should like to know when they begin to amuse 
themselves.” 

Just as he had spoken there came from Dick a cry that he was 
away. ‘Tony, who had been down at the side of the gorse, at once 
jumped into it, knowing the passage through. Lord Rufford, who for 
the last five or six minutes had sat perfectly still on his horse, started 
down the hill as though he had been thrown from a catapult. There 
was a little hand-gate through which it was expedient to pass, and in 
a minute a score of men were jostling for the way among whom were 
the two Botseys, our friend Runciman, and Larry Twentyman with 
Kate Masters on the pony close behind him. Young Hampton 
jumped a very nasty fence by the side of the wicket and Lord Rufford 
followed him. A score of elderly men, with some young men among 
them too, turned back into a lane behind them, having watched long 
enough to see that they were to take the lane to the left and not the 
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lane to the right. After all there was time enough, for when the 
men had got through the hand-gate the hounds were hardly free of 
the covert, and Tony riding up the side of the hill opposite was still 
blowing his horn. But they were off at last, and the bulk of the field 
got away on good terms with the hounds. “ Now they are hunting,” 
said Mr. Morton to the Senator. 

“They all seemed to be very angry with each other at that narrow 
gate.” 

“They were in a hurry, I suppose.” 

“ Two of them jumped over the hedge. Why didn’t they all jump? 
How long will it be now before they catch him ?” 

“Very probably they may not catch him at all.” 

“ Not catch him after all that! Then the man was certainly 
right to poison that other fox in the wood. How long will they go 
on ?” 

“ Half an hour perhaps.” 

“ And you call that hunting! Is it worth the while of all those 
men to expend all that energy for such a result! Upon the whole, 
Mr. Morton, I should say that it is one of the most incomprehensible 
things that I have ever seen in the course of a rather long and varied 
life. Shooting I can understand, for you have your pheasants. Fish- 
ing I can understand as you have your fish. Here you get a fox to 
begin with and are all broken-hearted. Then you come across 
another after riding about all day, and the chances are you can't 
catch him !” 

“ IT suppose,” said Mr. Morton angrily, “ the habits of one country 
are incomprehensible to another. When I see Americans loafing 
about in the bar-room of an hotel, I am lost in amazement.” 

“There is not a man you see who couldn't give a reason for his 
being there. He has an object in view,—though perhaps it may be 
no better than to rob his neighbour. But here there seems to be no 
possible motive.” 





Che Kings of the Renaissance. 
CHARLES THE EIGHTH AND LOUIS THE TWELFTH.’ 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MIRABEAU,’ ETC. 





Tue sun of chivalry set upon the fields of Crecy, Poitiers, and Agin- 
court, and it and medizvalism sank together ; an interregnum, a long 
night, followed, and lasted until Charles the Eighth invaded Italy ; 
then came the dawn of the Renaissance. With the extinction of 
chivalry there terminated a great and wonderful human tragedy that 
had endured through many generations of spectators. After which 
the curtain was dropped, and the stage was prepared for a new drama, 
which came to an end only about eighty years ago. 

A very strange, unreal, fantastic, mystical production, very unlike 
anything the world had ever seen before or is likely to see again, was 
that tragedy. Read by that hazy light which Time casts over the 
past, and which so wondrously refines and softens, it is all unreal as 
the world of Oberon and Titania. Its most striking characteristic is 
its utter denaturalisation. Its men and women were only natural in 
those things to which the hot fierce passions of their uncultured souls 
compelled them—in lust, blood, and cruelty. In all else they were 
opposed to Nature; as Michelet says, they feared her. ‘They shrank 
in horror from her truths and manifestations, or transfused them into 
the forms of their own weird imaginations ; numbers and mathematics 
served only as symbols of mysticism; chemistry became alchemy ; 
the science of the stars, astrology; to endeavour to penetrate the 
secrets of Nature was blasphemous, to invest her with supposititious 
attributes venial. ‘To slay men in thousands for mere wantonness was 
scarcely a sin, to dissect one dead body for the advancement of science 
was impious. Their religion was equally distant from the natural 
and the revealed; it was a creation of their own, suggested by 
various heathenisms that had preceded its birth. There was a Pan- 
theon of saints and angels; there was a Virgin Mary and a Re- 
deemer, but there was no Godhead, or if there was, He was as 
abstract as the Hindoo Brahma; He was never prayed to, never 
appealed to; no temple was raised to Him ; and until the thirteenth 
century, and then but rarely, we find no mention of a Supreme 
Being. There was the Mother and Son, but neither Father nor 
Holy Ghost. 


Passing on to the arts and literature, we find the same abnegation 
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of Nature. Those pictures of saints with gilt suns at the backs of 
their heads resemble nothing in humanity. The architecture of the 
middle ages was founded neither upon the laws of science nor of 
Nature; those fragile pillars that support nothing, that multiplicity 
of ponderous buttresses and arches giving support where none is 
required, that crowding of grotesque ornamentation; every detail of 
their work ignores the useful and exalts the fantastic. For which 
proclivities, however, we of this utilitarian age owe the architects a 
deep debt of gratitude. Not even Greece and Rome better succeeded 
in impressing upon their temples and coliseums the peculiar genius of 
their age and people than did those medizeval masons in transferring the 
very spirit of their times into their glorious churches and cathedrals. 
Their symbolisms, the eternal multiples of the number three, as re- 
presenting the Trinity, and others that we can no longer recognise, for 
there was not a hideous gargoyle that had not its significance, I say 
the letter of this symbolism is dead to us, but its spirit yet haunts 
the echoing aisles, the ghostly cloisters, and broods in the dim reli- 
gious light of the stained windows of the lonely chapels, and among 
the tombs and the recumbent effigies of priest and warrior. Pass out 
of the broad daylight, the dull prosy turmoil of this workaday age, 
into the twilight obscurity of a Gothic cathedral, and in that second 
Time leaps back centuries, and all that remains to us of the present 
is the distant murmur of that other world of which scarcely a second 
ago we were denizens; but now we are among the ghosts of alche- 
mists, sorcerers, troubadours, knights-errant, Rosicrucians, monks, and 
mystics,—for all these weird influences lurk among the grey stones 
and weigh down upon the imagination. 

Not the grandest buildings of the Renaissance, not St. Peter’s nor 
St. Paul’s affect us thus; they strike us with awe and admiration, but 
our feelings are definable, never soaring into the regions of the un- 
known and supernatural, but confining themselves to the wonders of 
the real. We regard them as glorious triumphs of art, conceived by 
minds wholly artistic. And the subtle essence of the thought suffuses 
all the works of men’s hands, even though they attempt to disguise it, 
and can never be dissociated therefrom. In the most commonplace 
letter we may feel things which no analysis of the words can convey. 
The dunce and the genius use the same collocation of words, the same 
expressions, and yet to the productions of each clings the subtle 
essence of the soul which produced them. 

Although the presence of decay, which weakens the appreciation of 
present reality, renders the influence less potent than among the well- 
preserved ecclesiastical buildings, there is much of the same weird 
glamour over the ruins of the old feudal castles, less gloomy and mystic, 
perhaps, but more ideal and romantic ; there we were among only the 
ashes of chivalry, here we are amidst the scenes of its life. A life 
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it was full of vigour, in which all animal enjoyment, all the pleasures 
that Nature has implanted in strong thews and robust health were 
developed to the utmost; the war, the chase, the banquet, the joust, 
the sense of. omnipotent power to destroy or to protect—these gave 
an ecstasy to existence of which our languid being and cold sluggish 
blood can give us no conception.* But with the frost and snow came 
a period of hibernation. Very dull and dreary must have been those 
great fortresses, isolated on the summits of hills, surrounded by their 
huge walls, no sign of life beyond, except the straggling, squalid huts 
of some vassal village. The chatelaine and her daughters had their 
household duties, they spun and worked tapestry. But those lusty 
men, what could they do to pass away the time, but eat, drink, talk 
over pest and future wars, and hunts, and tournays, and at night fall 
asleep over a game of chess? Visitors there were none, except some 
stray pilgrim or traveller, always welcome for the news he brought of 
the outward world. 

But with returning spring came the most welcome of all visitors, 
the wandering jonglewr. A pleasant sight it was to seigneur and 
chatelaine, to demoiselle and squire, to page and serving-man, to see 
him in his many-coloured garb, his aumoniere at girdle, sometimes on 
foot, sometimes on horseback, winding his way up the steep road that 
led to the castle. The arrival of a packet of new books at some 
remote unvisited country house is but a feeble excitement to that 
which animated all who gathered in the great hall to hear the recital 
of some new romance he had composed since he last wandered that 
way, or to their old favourite, the ‘Roman de la Rose, or ‘ Chanson 
de Roland.’ With what a fierce delight the men listened to those 
stories of bloody and heroic deeds, of the prowess of Charles Martel 
and Charlemagne, of their battles with giants, and dragons, and 
infidels ; and how the ladies’ eyes sparkled, aye, and the men’s too, ut 
the tales of gallant knights and lovely demoiselles, captives in en- 
chanted castles,"persecuted by sorcerers and caitiff barons, miracles 
of love and constancy. And these songs and recitals would some- 
times last for months, until summer had merged into autumn; 
then the jongleur would depart laden with presents, and frequently 
honoured with knighthood. These men were the high-priests of 

* Tn one of the ancient chanscns of the ‘ Roman des Loherains,’ a feudil 
seigneur is made to say: 
“Si je tenais un pied en paradis, 
Sij’avais Vautre au chateau de Naisil, 
Je retrairais celui de paradis 
Et le mettrais arriére dans Naisil.” 
{If I had one foot in Paradise and the other in the castle of Naisil, I would 


draw back the one that was in Paradise and put it behind the one in 
Naisil.] 
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chivalry ; their songs filled the fiery souls to which they were ad- 
dressed with eager emulation, suffusing their whole being and their 
every act with the roseate glow of romance; “and no warrior,” says 
Sismondi, “had any other conception of war, no prince of politics, 
than what they found in the romances.” 

Louis the Eleventh destroyed feudalism, and with it chivalry—how 
sordid, vile, and degradedjwas that age I have endeavoured to depict 
in a previous article; romanticism was dead, and no other birth of 
intellect or imagination had yet taken its place. 

But across the Alps a new era of art and life had long since dawned, 
and was within a few years of its meridian splendour. Giotto, taking 
Nature as his type, and drawing from living models, had revolutionised 
art, and soon the splendid genius of Da Vinci burst upon the world. 
Brunelleschi, in the great Cathedral of Florence, the earliest specimen 
of Renaissance architecture, had given the fruits of years of study 
among the ruined edifices of ancient Rome, and asserted the practical 
over the mystic and fantastic ; the resuscitation of classical literatur:,* 
and above all, the introduction of the art of printing, had dealt a bluw 
to legend and romance, which not even the appearance of Dante’s 
great poem, that noblest production of the medizeval mind, could heal. 
The overthrow of the Greck empire had scattered the learning of Con- 
stantinople, a pernicious gift, which impeded for several generations 
the progress of true science by the sophisms of the schools. The dis- 
covery of America, and the promulgation of the theory of Copernicus, 
had overthrown all preconceived ideas of the universe. 

Only faint shocks of these intellectual earthquakes had as yet been 
felt in the West. Italy was the great centre of these vast movements, 
and towards her all eyes were turned longingly, wonderingly. Sclitary 
travellers and mercenaries, returning to their homes, brought with them 
marvellous stories of Venetian splendour, of Florentine art, of Roman 
refinement, of Genoese wealth, of luxurious modes of life, of wondrous 
pictures, marble palaces, gold and silver used for delf and wooden 
trenchers; of a climate voluptuous as Pfradise, a Nature more lovely 
and prolific than Northerners could even dream of, women whose 
beauty intoxicated the soul ; such stories were drunk in by the greedy 
ears of peasant, noble, and prince, filling them with longings to 
behold and to conquer this glorious land. 

And Italy had ever been a land of promise to the French; the 
thought of war with which stirred the pulses of the nation as our own 
were stirred by war with France. Even Louis the Eleventh, had he 
dared to leave his kingdom, would have led an army across the Alps; 
but he paved the way for his successor, by having fostered such asp'- 
rations, and more so by the soulless dulness to which his base, bou:- 
geois mind had condemned the nation throughout his reign. , 


* Virgil was printed 1470; Homer, 1488; Aristotle, 1498 ; Plato, 1512. 
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His death was the lifting of a nightmare, and France breathed once 
more. His daughter Anne, the wife of the Seigneur de Beaujeu, 
who, although only twenty years of age, was a woman of great ability 
and vigorous mind, seized upon the regency and the custody of the 
king’s person, to the prejudice of the Duc d’Orléans, the first prince of 
the blood, who had decidedly a prior claim. Charles had only just 
entered his fourteenth year; a small, sickly boy, with a prodigious 
head sunken between his shoulders, a pigeon breast, limbs all dispro- 
portioned, legs so small and thin that they seemed incapable of sup- 
porting his frame. Condemned from childhood, by a father’s jealousy, 
to a seclusion little short of imprisonment, no one much higher than 
menials allowed to approach him, his mind was as weak as his body. 

After years of fear and enforced quietude, the turbulent elements of 
the nation were sure, under a minority, to rise again to the surface ; 
there was an assembly of the States-General; a great clamour of 
grievances, a revolt of the Duc d’Orléans, assisted by the old enemies 
of France, the Duke of Brittany and Maximilian. The Regent, how- 
ever, contrived to quell the first, to defeat the combination in a pitched 
battle, and take Orléans prisoner. 

But these difficulties were no sooner adjusted than there arose other 
complications; the Duke of Brittany died without male heirs; it was 
the last great fief that remained disunited from the crown of France, 
and France longed to complete her unity. An antiquated claim to 
the duchy was advanced upon the part of Charles, and the Bretons, 
refused all aid by England, offered their young duchess in marriage 
to Maximilian, whose wife, Mary of Burgundy, was recently dead. 
The proposal was accepted, the nuptials celebrated by proxy, when 
and where is unknown, for there is a veil of mystery over the whole 
transaction. Lut Maximilian was too much embarrassed by the tur- 
bulence of his Flemish subjects to be able to afford any succour to the 
Bretons, and France was making rapid progress towards their con- 
quest. Their danger was imminent, when a new and extraordinary 
shufile of the cards, which‘astonished all Europe, solved the difficulty, 
triumphantly for France, honourably for Brittany. Charles had been 
betrothed to the daughter of Maximilian while she was yet an infant, 
and the young lady had been brought up in Paris and bore the title 
of queen. But Anne de Beaujeu conceived the daring idea of repu- 
diating this engagement, procuring the dissolution of the duchess’s 
marriage with Maximilian, which had never been consummated, and 
obtaining her hand for the king. It was a master-stroke of policy, 
but difficult of execution as daring of conception, for the young 
duchess affected Maximilian. The Duc d’Orléans was released from 
prison to act as mediator ; at the same time Charles advanced with a 
powerful army to the gates of Rennes, at that time her residence. 
The double persuasion was too potent to resist; the gates were 
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opened, and the marriage soon after solemnized. Too late, England 
bestirred herself, and landed a large body of troops upon the French 
coast ; Spain also assumed a threatening aspect ; a large sum of money 
and a pension bought off the avaricious Tudor; Spain was quieted 
with the restoration of Roussillon, while the insulted father and dis- 
appointed bridegroom had to content himself with the cession of 
Artois and Franche Comté, which had formed his daughter’s dowry. 
Neither pusillanimity nor an imitation of the late king’s policy was 
the motive which dictated this seemingly shameful peace. Charles 
was now of age, and within that puny, ill-formed body, and weak un- 
cultured mind, burned a fiery ambition to emulate, if not surpass, the 
deeds and conquests of Charlemagne, to whom it was his great desire 
to be compared! The idea which engrossed all his thoughts, and to 
which he was ready to make any sacrifice, was the conquest of Naples, 
to the crown of which he pretended, as heir to all the possessions of 
Charles Comte de Maine, the last of the house of Anjou. France, 
weary of the reign of dulness and bowrgeots, and impelled by that 
mysterious impulse which drives effete societies to seek new develop- 
ments, eagerly seconded his ambition. ‘To the which impulse a con- 
siderable impetus was given by his announcement that the acquisition 
of Naples would be but the preliminary step to the conquest of Con- 
stantinople and Jerusalem, and the general overthrow of the infidel. 
There were counsellors, among them his sister Anne, who strove hard 


to persuade him against this design; and wisely too, to judge by the 
statements of that veracious chronicler, Philippe de Commines :— 


“The king,” he says, “had neither money nor talent for such an enter- 
prise. * * * He was very young, weak in body, obstinate, surrounded by 
few persons of prudence or experience; money he had none, insomuch 
that before his departure he was obliged to borrow one hundred thousand 
francs from a banker of Genoa at an enormous interest, as well as to resort 
to other places for assistance. He had neither tent nor pavilion, and in 
this fashion he began his march into Lombardy. One thing only seemed 
favourable to him, he had a gallant company, consisting chiefly of young 
gentlemen, though with little discipline.” 


Nevertheless, he was not insensible to the advice of his more 
prudent counsellors, as continual vacillations evidenced ; the orders 
given one day were countermanded the next, and Commines tells us 
that even after he, Commines, had commenced his journey, he was 
sent back and told the attempt was relinquished. 

At length the king’s mind was finally resolved, and the troops were 
put in motion. His army has been variously estimated by different 
historians as from twenty thousand to fifty thousand men ; his effective 
force was probably about thirty thousand ; but it was of a different 
calibre to any that had been led by his predecessors, and opened a new 
era in military history. That heterogeneous mass of feudatories and 
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their vassals, whose jealousies and disaffections could at any moment 
render the king powerless, the which was the only army the sovereigns 
of France could command, was replaced, for the first time, by a body 
of men which, though half mercenaries, half volunteers, the latter, as 
Commines says, sadly lacking discipline, was to a certain extent homo- 
geneous and obedient to one head. Another distinguishing feature of 
this armament was the strength of the artillery and the accumulation 
of military stores, by which the soldiers were no longer dependant for 
sustenance upon forage and plunder. ‘This army has an especial 
historical importance as being the initiatory of modern warfare. 
Michelet thus describes it entering Rome :— 


* At the head, to the beat of the drums, marched the barbaric battalions 
of Swiss and Germans, clothed in short tunics and close-fitting panta- 
loons of a hundred different hues; many were of enormous stature, and 
to render themselves taller they wore in their helmets a great plume of 
feathers. Most of them carried, with their swords, a sharp-pointed lance ; 
one-fourth had halberds, the iron axe of which was formed in four angles, 
a most murderous weapon in their hands both for thrusting and hewing: 
each thousand of soldiers contained a hundred fusiliers. These Swiss de- 
spised the cuirass, and the first rank only wore corslets. Behind these 
Swiss giants came five or six thousand small men with sun-burned, savage 
visages; these were the Gascons, the best men for marching in Europe, 
full of fire, spirit, resources, sure and quick of hand, firing ten shots to 
others’ one. The men-at-arms followed on horseback, two thousand five 
hundred enveloped in iron, each one attended by his pages and two valets. 
Then six thousand light cavalry, feudal troops in appearance, but very 
different in reality, for the captains were no longer lords leading their 
vassals, but officers of the king commanding men of nobler birth than their 
own. Their big horses shorn, in the French fashion, of tail and ears, made 
them look monsters in the eyes of the astonished Italians. The light horse 
carried the great English bow of Agincourt and Poitiers. Around the 
king there marched on foot, with the Scotch guards, three hundred archers 
and two hundred chevaliers covered in purple and gold, but with masses of 
ivon upon their shoulders. Then came thirty-six bronze cannons, each 
weighing six hundred pounds, some long culverins, these were followed by 
a hundred fauconneux,* not dragged along by bulls in the Italian manner, 
but each piece placed upon a carriage and drawn by six horses.” 


It was on the 31st of December, 1494, at three o'clock in the 
afternoon, that this imposing procession began to pass through the 
narrow, tortuous streets of Rome, and long ere it was finished, the 
short winter’s day had closed and torches had to be lit. A weird and 
terror-inspiring sight must it have been by that red, dusky light, 
that cast a thousand grotesque and monstrous shadows upon house 
and road. Almost as terrible as the invading hordes of the Goths 
and Huns had been to their remote ancestors was this, host of fierce 
barbarians to the luxurious and effeminate Italians, who never drew 
a sword when dagger or falsehood would serve their turn, and whose 


* A creat gun about six and a half feet long. 
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battles, fought by mercenaries, never by themselves, were mere shams, 
a playing at warfare. Of such unwarlike habits, and split up into 
petty states, which hated each other more virulently even than they 
hated the foreigner, what resistance could Italy make to such invaders ? 
Florence, Pisa, Rome, opened their gates to them receiving them with 
fétes and splendours such as their eyes had never before gazed upon. 
The King of Naples fled before their approach, which from the Alps 
to the southern extremity of the country was one magnificent progress, 
with scarcely a shadow of opposition. 

And yet Italy, and not France, was the true conqueror, and soul 
subdued brute force as the eye of man can subdue the wild beast. 


“The contrast,” says Michelet, “was so strong to the barbarism of the 
north, that the conquerors were dazzled, almost intimidated by the novelty 
of the objects. Before those pictures, those marble churches, those de- 
licious vines peopled with statues, before those beautiful girls crowned with 
flowers, who came, palms in their hands, to bring them the keys of the 
towns, they remained drunk with stupor. Then their joy burst forth in 
noisy vivacity.” 


The French barbarians must have had some wonderful illuminations 
during their stay in Rome. ‘The vices of the Cesars could scarcely 
have exceeded those of the pontiffs of this age. Sixtus the Fifth 
was guilty of every crime, from incest downwards, Innocent the 
Eighth followed in his steps, and was as tolerant to others as he was 
to himself. A man had slain his two daughters; the Pope was 
appealed to for justice. ‘‘ God does not wish the death of the sinner, 
but that he should pay and live,” was the answer through the mouth 
of his chamberlain. About the same time two monks, whom he had 
sent into Tréves, were burning six thousand people for sorcery! The 
culmination of infamy was attained by the elevation of Roderigo 
Borgia to the Papal throne. Guicciardini describes him as being 
prudent, persuasive, sound of understanding, vigilant, and incredibly 
persevering ; but immoderate in his avarice, more than barbarous in 
his cruelty, and a monster as depraved as Nero or Caligula. Charles 
and his nobles must have doubtless witnessed some of the lascivious 
orgies of that terrible family, perhaps such’ a one as that which 
celebrated the nuptials of Lucrezia to D’Este, when fifty courtesans 
danced naked before his Holiness and his sons and daughter for a prize 
bestowed upon her whose motions were the most suggestive. Much 
of the sensuality which disgraced the French court for the next three 
hundred years was born of these and the subsequent Italian expeditions. 
Thus the invaders were at the same time brought under the influence 
of the highest and most refining developments of the human mind, 
and the lowest forms of bestialism which man can assume, and out of 
the combination of the two has sprung our modern civilization, The 
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Borgias found in Charles something of a kindred spirit. On his 
march from Paris he had halted a month at Lyons, delivering himself 
up to the most sensual debauchery, from which he was roused only 
by the energetic remonstrances of his sister; and at Milan his life 
nearly paid the forfeit of such indulgences. 

Treachery opened to him the gates of Naples; and on the 22nd of 
February, 1495, he entered that city amidst the acclamations of the 
inhabitants ; and within thirteen days from his departure from Rome 
the whole of the kingdom submitted to him. But the Neapolitans 
very speedily discovered that they had not bettered themselves by the 
exchange of masters; the nobles who had so readily assisted him 
were deprived of their estates, and the whole country was ravaged by 
the licentious soldiery with brutal violence. Dangers began to 
gather fast about the conqueror, the least of which was the disaffection 
of his new subjects. The treacherous Sforza, who had first prompted 
him to the enterprise, and who through his aid had, after poisoning 
his nephew, usurped the ducal throne of Milan, had formed a league 
with Venice and Rome, to which both Spain and Austria promised 
assistance, to destroy him and his troops. 

Alarmed for his safety, Charles determined to return to France, 
and, after performing an empty pageant, in which he made a public 
entry into the city as King of France, Sicily, and Jerusalem, and 
garrisoning the capital and the principal fortresses, he commenced his 
homeward journey. He encountered little resistance, although his 
soldiers committed more than one act of butchery, until he arrived 
upon the plains of Lombardy; there an army of the allies barred 
his further progress ; a battle was fought, in which very little bravery 
was displayed upon either side, although the king is said to have 
fought like 2 common soldier. The Italian mercenaries plundered 
the French tents of the spoil of Naples, and then fled. The victory 
was doubtful, but the allies decidedly had the best of the situation ; 
they invested the city of Novaro, which Orléans had captured, 
reduced him and his garrison to a state of famine, and compelled 
Charles to enter into a treaty with Sforza. About the same time the 
French were expelled from Naples, and young Ferdinand reseated 
upon the throne. In October, 1495, Charles re-entered his kingdom 
with a mere remnant of his grand army, and that worn out by disease 
and fatigue, after having accomplished nothing in the present, but 
much, both good and evil, for the future. The year of his return, 
1496, was the first of the Renaissance in France. The reconstruction 
of the Chateau d’Amboise in the Italian style was the first fruit. 

He survived this expedition but three years, and left no issue, the 
Dauphin having died in his infancy. The character of such a man 
needs no analysis. And yet it was weak rather than naturally vicious, 
and possessed many amiable qualities. 
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“T never saw,” says Commines, ‘‘so solemn a mourning for any prince, 
nor one that continued so long. He was the sweetest natured and most 
affable prince in the world. I verily believe he never said a word to any 
man that could in reason displease him.” 


Charles was succeeded on the throne, his son having died in its 
infancy, by the Duc d'Orléans, a man in the prime of life and of a 
very different calibre. The first acts of his reign, however, were a 
continuation of the policy of his predecessor. He at once asserted 
his claim as King of France to the crown of Naples, to which he super- 
added a claim, as the heir of the Orléans family, to the duchy of Milan. 

The Treaty of Rennes, which provided for the marriage of Charles 
and Anne, stipulated that in the event of the king’s death she should 
bestow her hand upon the next sovereign, or upon the heir presump- 
tive, a clause introduced to secure the possession of Brittany under any 
contingency to the crown of France.’ But Louis was already married, 
twenty-two years before, to a daughter of Louis the Eleventh; they 
had lived separate, however, nearly ever since, for she was crooked 
and ugly, and had been forced upon him. A divorce and dispensation 
were easily obtained from Pope Alexander, and the new nuptials were 
very speedily celebrated. Nearly all the French historians tell us a 
story of the lady’s secret attachment to Orléans previous to her first 
marriage. But a comparison of ages and dates shows the absurdity of 
the legend. She was fifteen years younger than he, and at the time 
these love passages were supposed to have occurred she was seven, he 
twenty-two years of age, a discrepancy which renders the incident very 
doubtful. If her heart were given to any one it was to Maximilian ; 
to Orléans she had conceived a positive dislike, on account of the joy 
he had expressed at the news of her son’s death. Political con- 
siderations, however, were more powerful than personal feelings. 

Having formed an alliance with the Pope and the Republic of 
Venice Louis crossed the Alps with twenty thousand men, captured 
the Milanese territory, and on the 6th of October, 1499, entered the 
city as sovereign. His gracious behaviour, his patronage of men of 
letters, and the restoration to the nobles of the rights of the chase, of 
which they had been deprived by the Sforzas, rendered him highly 
popular. ‘The news of the birth of a daughter hastened his return to 
France, 'Trivulzio was left in command, and very soon that cruelty 
and licentiousness, which has ever disgraced French conquest, drove 
the people to prefer their old tyrants to their new. Milan again 
opened her gates to Ludovico Sforza; but at the last moment the 
treacherous desertion of his Swiss mercenaries ruined him; he fell 
into the hands of the French, and expiated a life of crime by im- 
prisonment till death, in the castle of Loches. There, in a chamber, 


irom which all light was excluded, he lingered out an existence of 
ten long miserable years. 
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This conquest secured, Louis turned his attention towards Naples. 
Federigo, the reigning king, had refused to give his daughter's hand 
to Cesar Borgia, and to avenge this insult to his family, Pope Alex- 
ander threw all his weight upon the side of France. A secret com- 
pact, one of the most foully treacherous in history, was also entered 
into between Louis and Ferdinand of Spain, the substance of which 
was as follows :—Upon the advance of the French Ferdinand was to 
send a body of troops to Naples, ostensibly to the support of Federigo, 
but as soon as they had obtained his confidence they were to join the 
forces of Louis, seize upon the kingdom, and divide the spoil between 
them. ‘This infamous treaty, sanctioned by a papal bull, was success- 
fully carried out. But speedy retribution overtook one of the perfidious 
monarchs. As might have been expected, the robbers fell out over 
the division of the spoil, the superior genius of the “ Great Captain,” 
Gonsalvo,* struck the balance in favour of Ferdinand ; and the French 
were expelled from the Neapolitan territory, which was secured for 
Spain, and remained an appanage of that crown until our own 
time. The prestige of the French was likewise greatly weakened by 
the result of a combat, brought about by Gallic braggadocio, in which 
thirteen French were opposed upon equal terms to thirteen Italians ; 
the result of which was the complete victory of the latter. 

In the next cut of the cards we find Louis‘and Ferdinand sworn 
brothers, the latter taking the French king’s niece, Germaine de 
Foix, to wife, promising to pay the expenses of the war, and entering 
into secret conferences, out of which came the famous League of 
Cambray. The purpose of this treaty was the humiliation and dis- 
memberment of the great Venetian Republic, the territories of which 
were to be divided between France, Spain, Austria, and Rome. The 
power of that great oligarchy at this period may be estimated by it 
being able to make head against so terrible a combination. In a 
short time the Venetians brought forty thousand troops into the field, 
and these were supported by a naval force of corresponding strength. 
But treachery within assisted the foe without—their arsenal was set 
on fire by some unknown hand, and their naval and military stores 
and twelve ships of war destroyed; shortly afterwards the Castle of 
Brescia was blown up. About them on all sides gathered, like 
locusts, the forces of their invaders, while Julius the Second + thundered 
upon them the anathemas of the Church ; fire and sword and massacre 
ravaged their towns, and at the Battle of Ghiaradadda the French, 
led by the celebrated Gaston de Foix, completely routed their army. 
Their seagirt capital and their numerous fleet, however, still re- 


* A celebrated commander in the service of Spain who had received that 
cognomen on account of his great military talents. 


+ Alexander the Sixth was now dead and had been succeeded by the 
celebrated Julius the Second. 
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mained intact, and gathering together the remnant of their forces 
they struggled on bravely against overwhelming odds. The history 
of the struggle is but a repetition of horrible massacres on the part of 
the French, and retaliations on the part of the Italians. Until the 
Pope, having obtained his share of the spoil, Romagna, and not 
choosing France to become master of the whole of Northern Italy, 
withdrew from the robber quartette, endeavoured to persuade Maxi- 
milian to follpw his example, united with Spain to drive the French 
out of Italy, and dispatched envoys to Henry of England, urging him 
to make a descent upon their coasts. 

The odious treachery which characterised every leading actor in 
these Italian wars forms one of the most revolting records in history. 
Such had for generations disgraced the diplomacy of Italy, while its 
barbarous neighbours were still influenced by principles of chivalric 
honour, and scorned deceit at least while they could wield the sword. 
But these wars inoculated the northern nations with the crooked 
policy of the south. Again we are brought face to face with the 
transitions of this period ; the omnipotence of the sword was passing 
away; men began to trust to their brains as well as to their arms, 
although at first they could find in them only baseness and devilish 
cunning. All Europe was seething, fermenting ; everywhere its old 
forms and boundaries were being swept away; the destruction of the 
feudal system, with its numerous semi-independent states, its dukes 
and counts, and great barons, tended to the consolidation of vast 
empires and to the creation of the lust of conquest in their rulers. 
France, for the first time homogeneous, iusted to incorporate more 
territory, the warlike and ferocious Pontiff thirsted to restore the 
Papal power to all its pristine strength and magnificence; but more 
dangerous than all was the restless ambition of Spain. In a single 
generation she had advanced from an inferior to a superior power ; 
she had driven the Moors out of the land they had possessed over 
seven hundred years; she had expelled the Jews and created the 
Inquisition; the avarice and ambition of Ferdinand were insatiable. 
Maximilian, surrounded by wolves, and of a lupine nature himself, was 
obliged to join the pack or be devoured ; the greedy eyes of all were 
turned towards the fair land of Italy, and so she was made the 
battle-ground of that great struggle between the past and the future. 

The combinations now shift with the rapidity of a kaleidoscope. 
The Pope forms an alliance, which is called the Holy League, with 
Spain, England, and Venice, the object of which is the expulsion of 
the French. Louis, uniting himself with Maximilian, who is himself 
desirous of the Papacy, and supported by certain disaffected cardinals, 
summons a general council at Pisa, for the purpose of reforming the 
Church and checking the overweening power of the Pontiff. Upon 
which the terrible Julius excommunicates them all. France has, 
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however, a great general at the head of her forces, in young Gaston 
de Foix; within fifteen days he raises the siege of Bologna, defeats 
the allies in several engagements, and after a fierce struggle captures 
Brescia. French barbarity more than sullies all the glories of the 
victors; eight thousand people are slaughtered, and for seven days 
the unhappy city is given over to rapine. This is followed by the 
terrible battle of Ravenna, in which the bravest and noblest perish 
upon both sides, among others De Foix himself, an irreparable loss, 
as his country soon discovers; another indiscriminate carnage, in 
which neither age nor sex is spared, takes place. But from that day 
the star of the French declines—defeat follows defeat until they are 
finally driven out of Lombardy across the Alps, and fifteen hundred 
of their soldiers ‘and merchants, left behind in Milan, are massacred 
by the Milanese in revenge for the sufferings which had been inflicted 
upon them. y 

A little later, and we find these Milanese, disgusted with their duke, 
again opening their gates to the French, who are now, by another 
shuffle of the cards, allied with the Venetians. But a body of Swiss 
mercenaries in the pay of the Pope—the terrible Julius is now dead, 
and the Cardinal de Medici, as Leo X., sits in the chair of St. Peter— 
attack their forces at immense disadvantage before Novara, and drive 
them, with the loss of all baggage and ammunition, once more across 
the Alps. This disaster was quickly followed by the invasion of 
France by an English army of 50,000 men, led by Henry the Eighth 
and Maximilian. The most noticeable event of this expedition was 
the battle of Guinegate, or the battle of the, Spurs, as it is usually 
called, on account of the cowardice displayed by the French. But 
this great victory, which might have led even to the reduction of 
Paris, was not followed up, and Henry soon afterwards returned to 
England with his whole army. Shortly afterwards Louis, who was 
still under the ban of Rome, at the unceasing urgings of his wife, a 
devout daughter of the Church, humbled himself to the Pope, and so 
drained the cup of humiliation to the last drop. 

As yet, we have seen Louis the Twelfth only as a treacherous and 
perfidious diplomatist, and a cruel and merciless soldier, but there was 
quite another side to his character, which rendered him one of the 
most popular and best beloved monarchs of his nation, and which 
earned for him the title of “ Father of his people.” This king, so 
evil and harsh abroad, was a just and gentle ruler at home. Upon 
coming to the throne he had reduced all the imposts which pressed 
hardly upon the people, and never throughout the long and costly 
wars which he waged did he increase their burdens ;‘neither did he 
contract any debts, but by the strictest attention to economy contrived 
to discharge all expenses out of the funds he possessed, or at the 
worst sequestered some portion of the crown lands to meet extraordi- 
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nary demands. A measure even more beneficial was the rigid discipline 
he caused to be enforced upon the soldiery, who had in previous reigns 
pillaged their own countrypeople with as little remorse as they did 
the foe; by paying the troops regularly, and mercilessly punishing 
every such act of violence committed by them, he entirely suppressed 
these abuses. He also made great reforms in the administration of 
justice, taking it entirely out of the hands of the men of the sword, 
and entrusting it solely to men of letters versed in the law. He 
would frequently repair to the palais unattended, and seat himself 
beside the judges to hear the causes. He created the Parlement of 
Rouen and Aix, and abolished sanctuaries; under his equitable rule 
commerce, agriculture, and every kind of industry largely increased, 
and, as a natural sequence, the national wealth. 

He was most tolerant in all things, even when they affected his 
own person and dignity :— 


“There was so much liberty among the French,” says a contemporary 
chronicler, “that the comedians represented the king upon the stage, sick 
and pale with his head wrapped up, crying loudly for drink, but refusing 
all drink save potable gold ;* and Louis, far from being angry or punish- 
ing them, laughed heartily and praised the liberty of the people.” 


“I prefer to see my courtiers laugh at my avarice, than my people 
weep at my extravagance,” he said. When in 1504 he lay at the 
point of death, for his health during some years was very feeble, 
St. Gelais, a contemporary historian, tells us :— 


“Tt would be an incredible thing to write or recount the laments and 
regrets which were made throughout the kingdom of France for the illness 
of the good king. At Blois, Amboise, Tours, and everywhere else, men and 
women were seen going barefooted to the churches and holy places to pray 
the divine clemency for the restoration of health and convalescence to him 
they had such a great fear to lose, as if he had been each one’s father.” 


When he was passing through the country men and women would 
come three or four leagues to see him. “This good king,” they said, 
“maintains justice and lets us live in peace. He has abolished the 
pillaging of the soldiery, and is better than any other king in ex- 
istence. Pray God give him prosperous and long life.” 

When the States General assembled in 1506,— 


“It resembled,” to quote the same chronicler, “ none that had been pre- 
viously seen in France, for instead of, as in all others, the orator being 
charged to carry to the king the griefs and sufferings of the nation, he was 
charged only to draw a picture of the benefits he had conferred, and to pay 
him in the name of the nation a just tribute of praises. It was at this 
assembly that Bricot, the canon of Notre-Dame, first bestowed upon him 
by universal consent the title of “ Father of his people.” 





* The strict economy which he was obliged to practise caused the cour- 
tiers to accuse him of avarice. 
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Contemporary historians devoted their attention so exclusively to 
the Italian wars that they sadly neglected the chronicles of their own 
country ; thus our knowledge of this reign is singularly meagre. Still 
we obtain such occasional glimpses of the social relations of the king 
as will suffice us to form a tolerably accurate picture of the whole. 
Louis and his queen seem to have lived together {in an almost 
bourgeois domesticity. There was a strong attachment, at least upon » 
his part, and he seems to have given up all the wild courses for-which 
he had been notorious as Duc d‘Orléans, and yielded to her arrogant 
disposition with an uxoriousness not to be commended. Her vindiec- 
tive temper frequently compelled him to commit acts of injustice, as 
the following anecdote will show. Her predilections were all with 
the house of Austria, and her great desire was to unite her daughter 
- Claude to the grandson of Maximilian, afterwards Charles the Fifth. 
Such a contract was entered into by the treaty of Blois, but, happily 
for France and Europe, Louis afterwards annulled an obligation which 
would have reduced his country to a mere appanage of the imperial 
crown and given to Charles the empire of the world. The queen espe- 
cially hated the young Comte d’Angouléme, the presumptive heir to 
the throne, regarding him as the obstacle which stood between her 
daughter and the succession. During the king’s great illness at 
Blois, to which reference has been already made, although she tended 
him with a great show of affection, the chroniclers tell us that she 
made every preparation to assert her independence as Duchess of 
Brittany in the event of his death, and that all her valuables were 
already stored away in ships upon the Loire ready to be conveyed, 
together with her daughter, to Nantes. The Maréchal de Gié, who 
had the care of d’Angouléme’s person, fearing she might attempt to 
get possession of his charge, refused passage to these vessels, and 
even went so far as to seize upon them. All this was done purely 
from a sense of the duty he owed his sovereign and his country. 
Nevertheless, the queen, who was furious against him, so harassed the 
king that she compelled him to bring the maréchal to trial and strip 
him of all his offices. 

After her death this daughter was married to d’Angouléme. 

The great influence which Anne of Brittany wielded over the king 
was the commencement of a new era in the history of French women. 
Under the régime of chivalry and feudalism their position, spite of the 
adoration and servility they won from poets and chevaliers, was a 
degraded one; in girlhood woman was a toy, in maturity she sank into 
a mere drone, who seldom stirred beyond the gloomy walls of her 
husband’s castle, her only occupation the superintendence of the 
household, her amusements spinning or working tapestry, while her 
husband was either hunting or fighting. War being the all-absorbing 
occupation of man, there could never be, in any true sense, a bond of 
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union between husband and wife. The position of royal pairs was 
precisely similar. The queens had their own apartments in the 
palace, where certain ladies attended them; but they were really 
apart from state life, save at times of feasts and fétes, the monarch 
being too much occupied with wars and councils of war, and disputes 
with his subjects, to give any time to their society. Again, the 
wives and daughters of the nobles were kept at home, and seldom 
stirred beyond their husband’s or father’s domains. It was Anne of 
Brittany who first brought the influence of woman to bear upon 
court life; it was she who instituted the order of dames and filles 
@honneur, and who, Brantéme tells us, first began to train the 
“grande cour des dames ; for,” he adds, “she had a very great suite 
of ladies and maids, and never refused any, but always inquired of the 
gentlemen, their fathers, who were at court, whether they had any 
daughters, and what they were, and demanded them of them.” She 
had also her own guard of a hundred gentlemen of Brittany, who 
always attended her wherever she went. 

Louis the Twelfth had a truer and more earnest taste for literature 
than his successor, who has gained the title of “the father of letters.” 
He brought with him from Italy some of its most distinguished 
savans to teach Latin and Greek in the French universities, treating 
them with great liberality and distinguished favour. He also enriched 
the royal library with many valuable works. His own favourite 
author was Cicero; his model, Trajan. Many of the authors who are 
the glory of the reign of Francis began to write under his; Rabelais 
was over thirty years old when Louis died ; Jean Marot was the poet of 
his time ; Clement Marot was born ; Commines, St. Gelais, de Seyssel, 
wrote their histories ; Jes enfans sans Souci had developed the Mora- 
lities and Mysteries into a rude Aristophanic drama, and laid the 
foundations of modern satire and comedy. 

It is quite refreshing to pause for a time upon this picture of simple 
court life, almost realizing the old fairy tales of kings and queens, 
which stands so uniquely between the savage turmoils of medizevalism 
and the licentious magnificence of Francis the First. A happy and 
contented people loving their sovereign, a king who is as faithful to 
his spouse as though he were a vulgar citizen, a court handsome and 
pleasant without luxurious extravagance. Why it reads like a story 
of the golden age. And yet this monarch, so estimable at home, was 
carrying fire, sword, and famine, through an unoffending land, and 
countenancing atrocities that would have disgraced savages. 

Weakly as was his health, and frequently as his life had been 
despaired of, he yet survived his haughty queen, and took another, 
Henry of England’s sister, Mary, then only fifteen years of age. This 
marriage brought about a great change at court, for the young 
queen was fond of gaiety and magnificence, and banquets and fétes 
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were given to please her; and “the good king,” we are told in the 
‘History of Bayard,’ “for the sake of his wife, totally altered his 
manner of living. Whereas before he used to dine at eight o’clock in 
the morning, he now did not dine till noon. He had also been accus- 
tomed to go to bed at six in the evening, and he now frequently sat 
up till midnight.” Even during the marriage festivities he was 
earried about on a litter, and these completed the dissolution of a 
frame already worn out by disease. Three months after her espousals 
the young queen was a widow.* He died while meditating a new 
descent upon Italy; the past had not taught him wisdom any more 
than did the failures of his two predecessors prove a lesson to the 
next king. ‘Ihe follies of others never do, for each man considers 
himself to be free from the faults of his fellows, and so much wiser 
than they, that the story of their errors can never be applicable to 
himself. 

Very little can be added to what has been already said in the 
course of this article upon the character of this king. It was not 
marked by any grand or statesmanlike qualities; but, even after 
making all allowance for acts committed by his representatives during 
his absence from the seat of war, and for the difficulty of restraining 
the brutal ferocity of the mercenaries of that age, it was disfigured by 
much perfidy and cruelty. On the other hand he was undoubtedly 
one of the best and gentlest kings that ever ruled over France ; his 
reign was wholly free from bloody executions and internal dissensions ; 
only once, and that during his last years, did a foreign invader set 
foot in his kingdom; next to his ambition, the happiness of his 
subjects was the great object of his life, and under his rule they 
enjoyed a freedom and a prosperity which they had never before 
experienced, and which well entitled him to the epithet with which 
his name is coupled in history —* Tue Farner or nis Propre.” 


* Two months afterwards she married her former lover, Charles Brandon, 
Earl of Suffolk. 
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The Facts concerning the Recent Carnival of Crime in 


Connecticut. 
By MARK TWAIN. 


I was feeling blithe, almost jocund. I put a match to my cigar, and 
just then the morning’s mail was handed in. The first superscription 
I glanced at was in a handwriting that sent a thrill of pleasure 
through me. It was Aunt Mary’s; and she was the person I loved 
most in all the world, outside of my own household. Well, the sight 
of her handwriting reminded me that I was getting very hungry to see 
her again. I easily guessed what I should find in her letter. I 
opened it. Good! just as I expected; she was coming! Coming 
this very day too, and by the morning train. I might expect her any 
moment. 

I said to myself, “ I am thoroughly happy and content now. If my 
most pitiless enemy could appear before me at this moment, I would 
freely right any wrong I may have done him.” 

Straightway the door opened, and a shrivelled, shabby dwarf en- 
tered. He was not more than two feet high. He seemed to be about 
forty years old. Every feature and every inch of him was a trifle 
out of shape; and so, while one could not put his finger upon any 
particular part and say, “This is a conspicuous deformity,” the 
spectator perceived that this little person was a deformity as a 
whole—a vague, general, evenly-blended, nicely-adjusted deformity. 
There was a fox-like cunning in the face and the sharp little eyes, 
and also alertness and malice. And yet this vile bit of human rubbish 
seemed to bear a sort of remote and ill-defined resemblance to me! 
It was dully perceptible in the mean form, the countenance, and even 
the clothes, gestures, manner, and attitudes of the creature. He 
was a far-fetched, dim suggestion of a burlesque upon me, a caricature 
of me in little. One thing about him struck me forcibly, and most 
unpleasantly : he was covered all over with a fuzzy, greenish mould, 
such as one sometimes sees upon mildewed bread. The sight of it 
was nauseating. 

He stepped along with a chipper air, and flung himself into a doll’s 
chair in a very free-and-easy way, without waiting to be asked. He 
tossed his hat into the waste basket. He picked up my old chalk 
pipe from the floor, gave the stem a wipe or two on his knee, filled 


the bowl from the tobacco-box at his side, and said to me, in a tone of 
pert command : 
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“ Gimme a match!” 

I blushed to the roots of my hair, partly with indignation, but 
mainly because it somehow seemed to me that this whole performance 
was very like an exaggeration of conduct which I myself had some- 
times been guilty of in my intercourse with familiar friends,—but 
never, never with strangers, I observed to myself. I wanted to kick 
the pigmy into the fire, but some incomprehensible sense of being 
legally and legitimately under his authority forced me to obey his 
order. He applied the match to the pipe, took a contemplative whiff 
or two, and remarked, in an irritatingly familiar way : 

“ Seems to me it’s devilish odd weather for this time of year.” 

I flushed again, and in anger and humiliation as before; for the 
language was hardly an exaggeration of some that I have uttered in 
my day, and, moreover, was delivered in a tone of voice and with an 
exasperating drawl that had the seeming of a deliberate travesty of 
my style. Now there is nothing I am quite so sensitive about as a 
mocking imitation of my drawling infirmity of speech. I spoke up 
sharply, and said : 

“ Look here, you miserable ash-cat! you will have to give a little more 
attention to your manners, or I will throw you out of the window!” 

The mannikin smiled a smile of malicious content and security, 
puffed a whiff of smoke contemptuously towards me, and said, with a 
still more elaborate drawl : 

“Come; go gently now; don’t put on foo many airs with your 
betters.” 

This cool snub rasped me all over, but it seemed to subjugate me, 
too for a moment. The pigmy contemplated me a while with his 
weasel eyes, and then said, in a peculiarly sneering way: 

“You turned a tramp away from your door this morning.” 

I said crustily : 

“ Perhaps I did, perhaps I didn’t. How do you know?” 

“Well, I know. It isn’t any matter how I know.” 

“Very well. Suppose I did turn a tramp away from the door— 
what of it ?” 

“Oh, nothing; nothing in particular. Only you lied to him.” 

“IT didnt! That is, I——” 

“Yes, but you did; you lied to him.” 

I felt a guilty pang,—in truth I had felt it forty times before that 
tramp had travelled a block from my door,—but still I resolved to 
make a show of feeling slandered ; so I said,— 

“This is a baseless impertinence. I said to the tramp——” 

“There—wait. You were about to lie again. J know what you 
said to him. You said the cook was gone down town and there was 
nothing left from breakfast. Two lies. You knew the cook was 
behind the door, and plenty of provisions behind her.” 
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This astonishing accuracy silenced me; and it filled me with won- 
dering speculations, too, as to how this cub could have got his infor- 
mation. Of course he could have culled the conversation from the 
tramp, but by what sort of magic had he contrived to find out about 
the concealed cook? Now the dwarf spoke again : 

“Tt was rather pitiful, rather small, in you to refuse to read that 
poor young woman’s manuscript the other day, and give her an 
opinion as to its literary value; and she had come so far, too, and so 
hopefully. Now wasn’t it?” 

I felt like a cur! And I had felt so every time the thing had 
recurred to my mind, I may as well confess. I flushed hotly, and 
said : 

“Look here, have you nothing better to do than prowl around 
prying into other people’s business? Did that girl tell you that?” 

“ Never mind whether she did or not. The main thing is, you did 
that contemptible thing. And you felt ashamed of it afterwards. 
Aha! you feel ashamed of it now !” 

This with a sort of devilish glee. With fiery earnestness I 
responded ,— 

“TI told that giri, in the kindest, gentlest way, that I could not 
consent to deliver judgment upon any one’s manuscript, because an 
individual’s verdict was worthless. It might underrate a work of high 
merit and lose it to the world, or it might overrate a trashy produc- 
tion and so open the way for its infliction upon the world. I said that 
the great public was the only tribunal competent to sit in judgment 
upon a literary effort, and therefore it must be best to lay it before 
that tribunal in the outset, since in the end it must stand or fall by 
that mighty court’s decision any way.” 

“Yes, you said all that. So you did, you juggling, small-souled 
shuffler! And yet when the happy hopefulness faded out of that poor 
girl’s face, when you saw her furtively slip beneath her shawl the 
scroll she had so patiently and honestly scribbled at,—so ashamed of 
her darling now, so proud of it before—when you saw the gladness go 
‘ out ‘of her eyes and the tears come there, when she crept away so 

humbly who had come so——” 

“Qh, peace! peace! peace! Blister your merciless tongue, haven't 
all these thoughts tortured me enough, without your coming here to 
fetch them back again ?” 

Remorse! It seemed to me that it would eat the very heart out 
of me! And yet that small fiend only sat there leering at me with 
contempt, and placidly chuckling. Presently he began to speak again. 
Every sentence was an accusation, every accusation a truth. Every 
clause was freighted with sarcasm, every slow-dropping word burned 
like vitriol, The dwarf reminded me of times when I had flown at 
my children in anger and punished them for faults which a little 
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inquiry would have taught me that others, and not they, had com- 
mitted. With exquisite cruelty he recalled to my mind, item by 
item, wrongs and unkindnesses I had inflicted and humiliations I had 
put upon friends since dead, “ who died thinking of those injuries, may- 
be, and grieving over them,” he added, by way of poison to the stab. 

“ For instance,” said he, “take the case of your younger brother, 
when you two were boys together, many a long year ago. He always 
lovingly trusted in you with a fidelity that your manifold treacheries 
were not able to shake. He followed you about like a dog, content to 
suffer wrong and abuse if he might only be with you; patient under 
these injuries so long as it was your hand that inflicted them. The 
latest picture you have of him in health and strength must be sucha 
comfort to you! You pledged your honour that if he would let you 
blindfold him no harm should come to him ; and then, giggling and 
choking over the rare fun of the joke, you led him to a brook thinly 
glazed with ice, and pushed him in; and how you did laugh! Man, 
you will never forget the gentle, reproachful look he gave you as he 
struggled shivering out, if you live a thousand years! Oho! you see 
it now, you see it now!” 

“ Beast, I have seen it a million times, and shall see it a million 
more! and may you rot away piecemeal, and suffer till doomsday what 
I suffer now, for bringing it back to me again !”’ 

The dwarf chuckled contentedly, and went on with his accusing 
history of my career. I dropped into a moody, vengeful state, and 
suffered in silence under the merciless lash. At last this remark of 
his gave me a sudden rouse : 

“Two months ago, on a Tuesday, you woke up, away in the night, 
and fell to thinking, with shame, about a peculiarly mean and pitiful 
act of yours toward a poor ignorant Indian in the wilds of the Rocky 
Mountains in the winter of eighteen hundred and——” 

“Stop a moment, devil! Stop! Do you mean to tell me that even 
my very thoughts are not hidden from you ?” 

“Tt seems to look like that. Didn’t you think the thoughts I have 
just mentioned ?” 

“Tf I didn’t I wish I may never breathe again! Look here, friend 
—look me in the eye. Who are you ?” 

“Well, who do you think ?” 

“J think you are Satan himself. I think you are the devil.” 

“No.” ; 

“No? Then who can you be ?” 

“ Would you really like to know ?” 

“ Indeed I would.” 

“ Well, I am your Conscience !” 

In an instant I was in a blaze of joy and exultation. I sprang at 
the creature, roaring,— 
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“Curse you, I have wished a hundred million times that you were 
tangible, and that I could get my hands on your throat once! Oh, 
but I will wreak a deadly vengeance on——” 

Folly! Lightning does not move more quickly than my Con- 
science did! He darted aloft so suddenly that in the moment my 
fingers clutched the empty air; he was already perched on the top of 
the high bookcase, with his thumb at his nose in token of derision. 
I flung the poker at him, and missed. I fired the boot-jack. In a 
blind rage I flew from place to place, and snatched and hurled any 
missile that came handy ; the storm of books, inkstands, and chunks 
of coal gloomed the air and beat about the mannikin’s perch relent- 
lessly, but all to no purpose; the nimble figure dodged every shot ; 
and not only that, but burst into a cackle of sarcastic and triumphant 
laughter as I sat down exhausted. While I puffed and gasped with 
fatigue and excitement, my Conscience talked to this effect : 

“My good slave, you are curiously witless—no, I mean character- 
istically so. In truth, you are always consistent, always yourself, 
always an ass. Otherwise it must have occurred to you that if you 
attempted this murder with a sad heart and a heavy conscience, I 
would droop under the burdening influence instantly. Fool, I should 
have weighed a ton, and could not have budged from the floor ; but 
instead, you are so cheerfully anxious to kill me that your conscience 
is as light as a feather; hence | am away up here out of your 
reach. I can almost respect a mere ordinary sort of fool ; but you— 
pah !” 

I would have given anything, then, to be heavy-hearted, so that I 
could get this person down from there and take his life, but I cou!d 
no more be heavy-hearted over such a desire than I could have sor- 
rowed over its accomplishment. So I could only look longingly up at 
my master, and rave at the ill-luck that denied me a heavy conscience 
the one only time that I had ever wanted such a thing in my life. 
By and by I got to musing over the hour’s strange adventure, and of 
course my human curiosity began to work. I set myself to framing 
in my mind some questions for this fiend to answer. Just then 
one of my boys entered, leaving the door open behind him, and 
exclaimed,— 

“My! what has been going on here! The bookcase is all one 
riddle of ——” 

I sprang up in consternation, and shouted,— 

“Out of this! Hurry! Jump! Fly! Shut the door! Quick, 
or my Conscience will get away !” 

The door slammed to, and I locked it. I glanced up and was 
grateful, to the bottom of my heart, to see that my owner was still 
my prisoner. I said,— 

“Hang you, 1 might have lost you! Children are heedless 
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creatures. But look here, friend, the boy did not seem to notice you 
at all; how is that ?” 

“For a very good reason. I am invisible to all but you.” 

I made mental note of that piece of information with a good deal of 
satisfaction. I could kill this miscreant now, if I got a chance, and 
no one would know it. But this very reflection made me so light- 
hearted that my Conscience could hardly keep his seat, but was like 
to float aloft toward the ceiling like a toy balloon. I said presently,— 

“ Come, my Conscience, let us be friendly. Let us fly a flag of 
truce for a while. I am suffering to ask you some questions.” 

“Very well. Begin.” 

“ Well, then, in the first place, why were you never visible to me 
before ?” 

“Because you never asked to see me before; that is, you never 
asked in the right spirit and the proper form before. You were just 
in the right spirit this time, and when you called for your most piti- 
less enemy I was that person by a very large majority, though you 
did not suspect it.” 

‘* Well, did that remark of mine turn you into flesh and blood ?” 

“No. It only made me visible to you. I am unsubstantial, just 
as other spirits are.” 

This remark prodded me with a sharp misgiving. If he was un- 
substantial, how was I going to kill him? But I dissembled, and 
sald persuasively,— 

“ Conscience, it isn’t sociable of you to keep at such a distance. 
Come down and take another smoke.” 

This was answered with a look that was full of derision, and with 
this observation added : 

“Come where you can get at me and kill me? The invitation is 
declined with thanks.” 

“ All right,” said I to myself; “so it seems a spirit can be killed, 
after all; there will be one spirit lacking in this world presently, or I 
lose my guess.” Then I said aloud,— 

“ Friend——” 

“There; wait a bit. Iam not your friend, I am your enemy; I 
am not your equal, 1 am your master. Call me ‘my lord,’ if you 
please. You are too familiar.” 

“T don’t like such titles. Iam willing to call you six. That is as 
far as——” 

“We will have no argument about this. Just obey; that is all. 
Go on with your chatter.” 

“Very well, my lord,—since nothing but my lord will suit you,— 
I was going to ask you how long you will be visible to me ?” 

“ Always !” 
I broke out with strong indignation: “This is simply an outrage. 
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That is what I think of it. You have dogged, and dogged, and 
dogged me, all the days of my life, invisible. That was misery 
enough ; now to have such a looking thing as you tagging after me 
like another shadow all the rest of my days is an intolerable prospect. 
You have my opinion, my lord ; make the most of it.” 

“My lad, there was never so pleased a conscience in this world as 
I was when you made me visible. It gives me an inconceivable ad- 
vantage. Now, 1 can look you straight in the eye, and call you 
names, and leer at you, jeer at you, sneer at you; and you know 
what eloquence there is in visible gesture and expression, more 
especially when the effect is heightened by audible speech. I shall 
always address you henceforth in your o-w-n s-n-i-y-e-l-l-i-n-¢g 
d-r-a-w-1—baby !” 

I let fly with the coal-hod. No result. My lord said: 

“Come, come! Remember the flag of truce !” 

“ Ah, I forgot that. I will try to be civil; and yow try it, too, for 
a novelty. The idea of a civil conscience! It is a good joke, an ex- 
cellent joke. All the consciences J have ever heard of were nagging, 
badgering, fault-finding, execrable savages! Yes; and always in a 
sweat about some poor little insignificant trifle or other—destruction 
catch the lot of them, J say! I would trade mine for the small-pox 
and seven kinds of consumption, and be glad of the chance. Now 
tell me, why 7s it that a conscience can’t haul a man over the coals 
once for an offence, and then let him alone? Why is it that it wants 
to keep on pegging at him, day and night and night and day, week in 
and week out, for ever and ever, about the same old thing? There ig 
no sense in that, and no reason in it. I think a conscience that will 
act like that is meaner than the very dirt itself.” 

“ Well, we like it; that suffices.” 

“Do you do it with the honest intent to improve a man ?” 

That question produced a sarcastic smile, and this reply: 

“ No, sir. Excuse me. We do it simply because it is ‘ business. ’ 
It is our trade. The purpose of it 7s to improve the man, but we are 
merely disinterested agents. We are appointed by authority, and 
haven’t anything to say in the matter. We obey orders, and leave the 
consequences where they belong. But I am willing to admit this 
much: we do crowd the orders a trifle when we get a cliance, which 
is most of the time. We enjoy it. We are instructed to remind a 
man a few times of an error; and I don’t mind acknowledging that 
we try to give pretty good measure. And when we get hold of a man 
of a peculiarly sensitive nature—oh, but we do haze him! I have 
known consciences to come all the way from China and Russia to see 
a person of that kind put through his paces, on a special occasion. 
Why, I knew a man of that sort who had accidentally crippled a 
mulatto baby; the news went abroad, and I wish you may never 
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commit another sin if the consciences dida’t flock from all over the 
earth to enjoy the fun and help his master exercise him. That man 
walked the floor in torture for forty-eight hours, without eating or 
sleeping, and then blew his brains out. The child was perfectly well 
again in three weeks.” 

“ Well, you are a precious crew, not to put it too strong, I think 
I begin to see, now, why you have always been a trifle inconsistent 
with me. In your anxiety to get all the juice you can out of a sin, 
you make a man repent of it in three or four different ways. For in- 
stance, you found fault with me for lying to that tramp, and I suffered 
over that. But it was only yesterday that I told a tramp the square 
truth, to wit, that, it being regarded as bad citizenship to encourage 
vagrancy, I would give him nothing. Whatdid you do then? Why, 
you made me say to myself, ‘Ah, it would have been so much kinder 
and more blameless to ease him off with a little white lie, and send 
him away feeling that if he could not have bread, the gentle treat- 
ment was at least something to be grateful for!’ ‘Well, I suffered all 
day about that. Three days before, I had fed a tramp, and fed him 
freely, supposing it a virtuous act. Straight off you said, ‘O false 
citizen, to have fed a tramp!’ and I suffered as usual. I gavea tramp 
work ; you objected to it; after the contract was made, of course; 
you never speak up beforehand. Next I refused a tramp work; you 
objected to that. Next, I proposed to killa tramp; you kept me awake 
all night, oozing remorse at every pore. Sure I was going to be right 
this time, I sent the next tramp away with my benediction; and I 
wish you may live as long as I do, if you didn’t make me smart all 
night again because I didn’t kill him. Is there any way of satisfying 
that malignant invention which is called a conscience ?” 

“ Ha, ha! this is luxury! Go on!” 

* But come, now, answer me that question. Js there any way ?” 

“Well, none that I propose to tell you, my son. Ass! I don’t 
care what act you may turn your hand to, I can straightway whisper 
a word in your ear and make you think you have committed a dread- 
ful meanness. It is my business—and my joy—to make you repent 
of everything you do. If I have fooled away any opportunities it was 
not intentional ; I beg to assure you it was not intentional.” 

“Don’t worry yourself; you haven’t missed a trick that I know of. 
I never did a thing in all my life, virtuous or otherwise, that I didn’t 
repent of within twenty-four hours. In church last Sunday I listened 
to a charity sermon. My first impulse was to give three hundred and 
fifty dollars; I repented of that and reduced it a hundred ; repented 
of that and reduced it another hundred ; repented of that and reduced 
it another hundred ; repented of that and reduced the remaining fifty 
to twenty-five ; repented of that and came down to fifteen ; repented 
of that and dropped to two dollars and a half; when the plate came 
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around at last, I repented once more and contributel ten cents. Well, 
when I got home, I did wish to goodness I had that ten cents back 
again! You never did let me get through a charity sermon without 
having something to sweat about.” 

“Qh, and I never shall, I never shall. You can always depend on 
me.” 

“T think so. Many and many’s the restless night I've wanted to 
take you by the neck. If I could only get hold of you now!” 

“Yes, no doubt. But Iam not an ass; I am only the saddle of 
an ass. But goon, goon. You entertain me more than I like to 
confess.” 

“Tam glad of that. (You will not mind my lying a little, to keep 
in practice.) Look here; not to be too personal, 1 think you are 
about the shabbiest and most contemptible little shrivelled up reptile 
that can be imagined. Iam grateful enough that you are invisible 
to other people, for I should die with shame to be seen with such a 
mildewed monkey of a conscience as you are. Now if you were five 
or six feet high, and 7 

“Oh, come! who is to blame ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Why, you are; nobody else.” 

“Confound you, I wasn’t consulted about your personal appear- 
ance.” 

“T don’t care, you had a good deal to do with it, nevertheless. 
When you were eight or nine years old, I was seven feet high and as 
pretty as a picture.” 

“YT wish you had died young! So you have grown the wrong way, 
have you ?” 

“Some of us grow one way and some the other. You had a large 
conscience once ; if you’ve a small conscience now, I reckon there are 
reasons for it. You used to be conscientious about a great many things ; 
morbidly so, I may say. It was a great many years ago. You pro- 
bably do not remember it now. Well, I took a great interest in my 
work, and I so enjoyed the anguish which certain pet sins of yours 
afflicted you with, that I kept pelting at you until I rather overdid the 
matter. You began to rebel. Of course I began to lose ground then, 
and shrivel a little,—diminish in stature, get mouldy, and grow de- 
formed. ‘The more I weakened, the more stubbornly you fastened on 
to those particular sics; till at last the places on my person that 
represent those vices became as callous as shark skin. Take smoking, 
for instance. I played that card a little too long, and I lost. When 
people plead with you at this late day to quit that vice, that old 
callous place seems to enlarge and cover me all over like a shirt of 
mail. It exerts a mysterious, smothering effect; and presently, I 
your faithful hater, your devoted Conscience, go sound asleep! 
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Sound? It is no name for it. I couldn’t hear it thunder at such a 
time. You have some few other vices—perhaps eighty, or maybe 
ninety—that affect me in much the same way.” 

“This is flattering; you must be asleep a good part of your 
time.” 

“Yes, of late years. I should be asleep all the time, but for the 
help I get.” 

“ Who helps you?” 

“ Other consciences. Whenever a person whose conscience I am 
acquainted with tries to plead with you about the vices you’are callous 
to, I get my friend to give his client a pang concerning some villany 
of his own, and that shuts off his meddling and starts him off to 
hunt personal consolation. My field of usefulness is about trimmed 
down to tramps, budding authoresses, and that line of goods, now ;. 
but don’t you worry—lI'll harry you on ¢hem while they last! Just 
you put your trust in me.” 

“T think Ican. Butif you had only been good enough to mention 
these facts some thirty years ago, I should have turned my particular 
attention to sin, and I think that by this time I should not only have 
had you pretty permanently asleep on the entire list of human vices, 
but reduced to the size of a homceopathic pill, at that. That is about 
the style of conscience I am pining for. If I only had you shrank 
down to a homeeopathic pill, and could get my hands on you, would I 
put you in a glass case for a keepsake? No, sir. I would give you 
toa yellow dog! That is where you ought to be—you and all your 
tribe. You are not fit to be in society, in my opinion. Now another 
question. Do you knowa good many consciences in this section ?” 

“ Plenty of them.” 

“T would give anything to see some of them! Could you bring 
them here? And would they be visible to me?” 

* Certainly not.” 

“T suppose I ought to have known that, without asking. But no. 
matter, you can describe them. Tell me about my neighbour Thomp- 
son’s conscience, please.” 

“Very well. I know him intimately; have known him many 
years. I knew him when he was eleven feet high and of a faultless 
figure. But he is very rusty and tough and misshapen now, and 
hardly ever interests himself about anything. As to his present 
size—well, he sleeps in a cigar box.” 

“Likely enough. There are few smaller, meaner men in this 
region than Hugh Thompson. Do you know Robinson’s conscience ?” 

“Yes. He is a shade under four and a half feet high ; used to be 
a blonde ; is a brunette now, but still shapely and comely.” 

“Well, Robinson is a good fellow. Do you know Tom Smith’s. 
conscience f” 
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“T have known him from childhood. He was thirteen inches 
high, and rather sluggish, when he was two years old—as nearly all 
of us are at that age. He is thirty-seven feet high now, and the 
stateliest figure in America. His legs are still racked with growing- 
pains, but he has a good time, nevertheless. Never sleeps. He is 
the most active and energetic member of the New England Conscience 
Club; is president of it. Night and day you can find him pegging 
away at Smith, panting with his labour, sleeves rolled up, countenance 
all alive with enjoyment. He has got his victim splendidly dragooned, 
now. He can make poor Smith imagine that the most innocent 
little thing he does is an odious sin; and then he sets to work and 
almost tortures the soul out of him about it.” 

“Smith is the noblest man in all this section, and the purest; and 
yet is always breaking his heart because he cannot be good! Only 
a conscience could find pleasure in heaping agony upon a spirit like 
that. Do you know my aunt Mary’s«onscience ?” 

“T have seen her at a distance, but am not acquainted with her. 
She lives in the open air altogether, because no door is large enough 
to admit her.” ; : 

“T can believe that. Let me see. Do you know the conscience 
of that publisher who once stole some sketches of mine for a ‘series’ 
of his, and then left me to pay the law expenses I had to incur in 
order to choke him off?” 

“Yes. He has a wide fame. He was exhibited, a month ago, 
with some other antiquities, for the benefit of a recent Member of 
the Cabinet’s conscience, that was starving in exile. Tickets and 
fares were high, but I travelled for nothing by pretending to be the 
conscience of an editor, and got in for half price by representing 
myself to be the conscience of a clergyman. However, the publisher's 
conscience, which was to have been the main feature of the enter- 
tainment, was a failure—as an exhibition. He was there, but what 
of that? The management had provided a microscope with a magni- 
fying power of only thirty thousand diameters, and so nobody got to 
see him after all. There was great and general dissatisfaction, of 
course, but 4 

Just here there was an eager footstep on the stair; I opened the 
door, and my Aunt Mary burst into the room. It was a joyful meet- 
ing, and a cheery bombardment of questions and answers concerning 
family matters ensued. By and by my aunt said,— 

“But I am going to abuse you a little now. You promised me, the 
day I saw you last, that you would look after the needs of the poor 
family round the corner as faithfully as I had done it myself. Well, 
I found out by accident that you failed of your promise. Was that 
right ?” 

In simple truth, I never had thought of that family a second time! 
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And now such a splintering pang of guilt shot through me! I glanced 
up at my Conscience. Plainly, my heavy heart was affecting him. 
His body was drooping forward; he seemed about to fall from the 
bookease. My aunt continued : 

“And think how you have neglected my poor protégée at the 
almshouse, you dear, hard-hearted promise-breaker!” I blushed 
scarlet, and my tongue was tied. As the sense of my guilty negli- 
gence waxed sharper and stronger, my Conscience began to sway 
heavily back and forth; and when my aunt, after a little pause, said 
in a grieved tone, “Since you never once went to see her, maybe it 
will not distress you now to know that that poor child died, months 
ago, utterly friendless and forsaken !” my Conscience could no longer 
bear up under the weight of my sufferings, but tumbled headlong from 
his high perch and struck the floor witha dull, leadenthump. He lay 
there writhing with pain and quaking with apprehension, but straining 
every muscle in frantic efforts'‘to get up. In a fever of expectancy I 
sprang to the door, locked it, placed my back against it, and bent a 
watchful gaze upon my struggling master. Already my fingers were 
itching to begin their murderous work. 

“Oh, what can be the matter!” exclaimed my aunt, shrinking from 
me, and following with her frightened eyes the direction of mine. My 
breath was coming in short, quick gasps now, and my excitement was 
almost uncontrollable. My aunt cried out,— 

“Oh, do not look so! You appal me! Oh, what can the matter 
be? What is it you see? Why do you stare so? Why do you 
work your fingers like that ?” 

“ Peace, woman!” I said, in a hoarse whisper. “Look elsewhere; 
pay no attention to me; it isnothing—nothing. I am often this way. 
It will pass in a moment. It comes from smoking too much.” 

My injured lord was up, wild-eyed with terror, and trying to 
hobble toward the door. 1 could hardly breathe, I was so wrought 
up. My aunt wrung her hands, and said, — 

“Oh, I knew how it would be; I knew it would come to this at 
last! Oh, I implore you to crush out that fatal habit while it may 
yet be time! You must not, you shall not be deaf to my supplications 
longer!” My struggling Conscience showed signs of weariness! 
“Oh, promise me you will throw off this hateful slavery of tobacco !” 
My Conscience began to reel drowsily, and grope with his hands— 
enchanting spectacle! “I beg you, I beseech you, I implore you! 
Your reason is deserting you! There is madness in your eye! It 
flames with frenzy! Oh, hear me, hear me, and be saved! See, 1 
plead with you on my very knees!” As she sank before me my 
Conscience reeled again, and then drooped languidly to the floor, 
blinking towards me a last supplication for mercy, with heavy eyes. 
“ Oh, promise, or you are lost! Promise,and be redeemed! Promise! 
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Promise and live!” With a long-drawn sigh my conquered Conscience 
closed his eyes and fell fast asleep ! 

With an exultant shout I sprang past my aunt, and in an instant 
I had my life-long foe by the throat. After so many years of waiting 
and longing, he was mine at last. I tore him to shreds and frag- 
ments. I rent the fragments to bits. I cast the bleeding rubbish 
into the fire, and drew into my nostrils the grateful incense of my 
burnt-offering. At last, and for ever, my Conscience was dead ! 

I was a free man! I turned upon my poor aunt, who was almost 
petrified with terror, and shouted,— 

“Out of this with your paupers, your charities, your reforms, your 
pestilent morals! You behold before you a man whose life-conflict is 
done, whose soul is at peace ; a man whose heart is dead to sorrow, 
dead to suffering, dead to remorse; @ man WITHOUT A CONSCIENCE! 
In my joy I spare you, though I could throttle you and never feel a 
pang! Fly!” 

She fled. Since that day my life is all bliss. Bliss, unalloyed 
bliss. Nothing in all the world could persuade me to have a con- 
science again. I settled all my old outstanding scores, and began 
the world anew. I killed thirty-eight persons during the first two 
weeks—all of them on account of ancient grudges. I burned a 
dwelling that interrupted my view. I swindled a widow and some 
orphans out of their last cow, which is a very good one, though not 
thoroughbred, I believe. I have also committed scores of crimes, of 
various kinds, and have enjoyed my work exceedingly, whereas it 
would formerly have broken my heart and turned my hair gray, I 
have no doubt. 

In conclusion, I wish to state, by way of advertisement, that 
medical colleges desiring assorted tramps for scientific purposes, 
either by the gross, by cord measurement, or per ton, will do well to 
examine the lot in my cellar before purchasing elsewhere, as these 
were all selected and prepared by myself, and can be had at a low 
rate because I wish to clear out my stock and get ready for the 
spring trade. 











London's ‘ Suez Canal.’ 


Wuat pretty girls one sees about! 
At rink and race, at ball and rout, 
At drums and dinners! 
In books, where Aunids find Geraints, 
In pictures Mr. Millais paints, 
In church—I’m fond of such young saints 
And sinners. 


A score at least one’s sure to meet 

From Charing Cross to Oxford Street, 
Or climbing hilly 

St. James’s, where of clubdom sick, 

Old fogeys voted at old nick, 

Fond glances turn at four towards Pic- 
-cadilly. 


Muse-favored haunt of all that’s gay! 
Whose every stone has had its day 

Of loves and graces !— 
Your triumphs many a bard can tell, 
Fred Locker sings them passing well— 
I know you bear away the bell 

For faces. 


Along your Strand converging flow 

The social tides to Rotten Row, 
Beloved and shady ; 

Old Gouty trundles with his ‘ pair,’ 

De Boodle saunters, cane in air— 

Tm wondering who's that golden hair- 
‘d young lady? 


What fools we are!—Le Follet’s page 

Makes yellow ringlets all the rage, 
And, willy nilly, 

Poor ebon poles must cut their stick 

And silver change its ‘plaiting’ quick, 

Now only ‘gold’ is picked in Pic- 
-cadilly ! 





LONDON’S ‘SUEZ CANAL, 


But whether black or gold or grey 
Fashion declares her slaves shall say 

The dernier goiit is, 
You bear your motley freightage well, 
And East and West your convoys swell— 
A sort of Cockneyfied canal 

Of Suez! 


A neutral ‘cut,’ where every man’s 
A vessel bound to pay the trans- 

-it dues and duty,— 
Dues stricter than e’er Lesseps took— 
Love’s tribute levied on a look, 
And duly noted in the Book 

Of Beauty. 


* * * * 


And now whilst ice enwraps you still, 
And snow’s on Constitution Hill— 

Like some old Pharach, 
Sun-shaded ’mid the fervent rays 
I bask away the balmy days, 


And write these verses to your praise 
In Cairo. 


Across the desert ridges high 
Long lines of camels track the sky, 

The pink lights flicker,— 
The day has run its golden race— 
The Mussulman kneels in his place— 
The pilgrim turns his patient face 

To Mecca... 


All here’s aglow with summer sun ; 

There hugs black frost his mantle dun 
In winter chilly: 

Yet could stand on “Simla’s” deck 

And Westward—ere this watch’s tick 

Old England ho! for me, and Pic- 
-cadilly ! 


H. CHoLMONDELEY PENNELL.. 
Cairo, Jan. 1876. 








Che Cwo Destinies. 


A ROMANCE, 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Cuapter XXII. 


SHE CLAIMS ME AGAIN. 


Tur moments passed; the silence between us continued. Miss Dun- 
ross made an attempt to rouse me. 

‘“‘ Have you decided to go back to Scotland with your friends at 
Lerwick,” she asked. 

“ Tt is no easy matter,” I replied, “ to decide on leaving my friends 
in this house.” 

Her head drooped lower on her bosom; her voice sank as she 
answered me. 

“ Think of your mother,” she said. “ The first duty you owe is 
your duty to her. Your long absence is a heavy trial to her—your 
mother is suffering.” 

“ Suffering?” I repeated. ‘‘ Her letters say nothing——” 

“ You forget that you have allowed me to read her letters,” Miss 
Dunross interposed. “I see the unwritten and unconscious confes- 
sion of anxiety in every line that she writes to you. You know, as 
well as I do, that there is cause for her anxiety. Make her happy 
by telling her that you sail for home with your friends. Make her 
happier still by telling her that you grieve no more over the loss of 
Mrs. Van Brandt. May I write it, in your name and in those 
words ?” 

I felt the strangest reluctance to permit her to write in those terms, 
or in any terms, of Mrs. Van Brandt. The unhappy love-story of my 
manhood had never been a forbidden subject between us on former 
occasions. Why did I feel as if it had become a forbidden subject 
now? Why did I evade giving her a direct reply ? 

“ We have plenty of time before us,’ I said. “ I want to speak to 
you about yourself.” 

She lifted her hand in the obscurity that surrounded her, as if to 
protest against the topic to which I had returned. I persisted never- 
theless in returning to it. 

“ Tf I must go back,” I went on, “I may venture to say to you at 
parting, what I have not said yet. I cannot, and will not, believe 
that you are an incurable invalid. My education, as I have told you, 
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has been the education of a medical man. I am well acquainted with 
some of the greatest living physicians, in Edinburgh, as well as in 
London. Will you allow me to describe your malady (as I under- 
stand it) to men who are accustomed to treat cases of intricate nervous 
disorder? And will you let me write and tell you the result ?” 

I waited for her reply. Neither by word nor sign did she encourage 
the idea of any future communication with her. I ventured to 
suggest another motive which might induce her to receive a letter 
from me. 

“In any case, I may find it necessary to write to you,” I went on. 
“You firmly believe that I and my little Mary are destined to meet 
again. If your anticipations are realised, you will expect me to tell 
you of it, surely ?” 

Once more, I waited. She spoke—but it was not to reply: it was 
only to change the subject. 

“ The time is passing,” was all she said. “ We have not begun 
your letter to your mother, yet.” 

It would have been cruel to contend with her any longer. Her 
voice warned me that she was suffering. The faint gleam of light 
through the parted curtains was fading fast. It was time indeed to 
write the letter. I could find other opportunities of speaking to her, 
before I left the house. 

“ Tam ready,” I answered. “ Let us begin.” 

The first sentence was easily dictated to my patient secretary. I 
informed my mother that my sprained wrist was nearly restored to use, 
and that nothing prevented my leaving Shetland, when the lighthouse 
commissioner was ready to return. This was all that it was necessary 
to say on the subject of my health; the disaster of my reopened 
wound having been, for obvious reasons, concealed from my mother’s 
knowledge. Miss Dunross silently wrote the opening lines of the 
letter, and waited for the words that were to follow. 

In my next sentence, I announced the date at which the vessel was 
to sail on the return voyage ; and I mentioned the period at which my 
mother might expect to see me, weather permitting. Those words 
also Miss Dunross wrote—and waited again. I set myself to consider 
what I should say next. ‘To my surprise and alarm, I found it im- 
possible to fix my mind on the subject. My thoughts wandered away, 
in the strangest manner, from my letter to Mrs. Van Brandt. 1 was 
ashamed of myself; I was angry with myself—I resolved, no matter 
what I said, that I would positively finish the letter. No! try as I 
might, the utmost effort of my will availed me nothing.—Mrs. Van 
Brandt’s words at our last interview were murniuring in my ears— 
not a word of my own would come to me! 


Miss Dunross laid down her pen, and s!owly turned her head to 
look at me. 
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“ Surely you have something more to add to your letter?” she 
said. 

“ Certainly,” I answered. ‘‘ I-don’t know what is the matter with 
me. The effort of dictating seems to be beyond my power this 
evening.” 

“ Can I help you ?” she asked. 

I gladly accepted the suggestion. “There are many things,” I 
said, “ which my mother would be glad to hear, if I was not too stupid 
to think of them. I am sure I may trust your sympathy to think of 
them for me.” 

That rash answer offered Miss Dunross the opportunity of returning 
to the subject of Mrs. Van Brandt. She seized the opportunity with 
a woman’s persistent resolution when she has her end in view, and is 
determined to reach it at all hazards. 

“You have not told your mother yet,” she said, “that your in- 
fatuation for Mrs. Van Brandt is at an end. Will you put it in your 
own words? Or shall I write it for you, imitating your language as 
well as I can ?” 

In the state of my mind at that moment, her perseverance con- 
quered me. I thought to myself indolently, “If I say No, she will 
only return to the subject again, and she will end (after all I owe to 
her kindness) in making me say Yes.” Before I could answer her, 
she had realised my anticipations. She returned to the subject ; and 
she made me say Yes. 

“What does your silence mean?” she said. “Do you ask me to 
help you—and do you refuse to accept the first suggestion I offer ?” 

“Take up your pen,” I rejoined. “It shall be as you wish.” 

“Will you dictate the words ?” 

“T will try.” 

I tried; and, this time, I succeeded. With the image of Mrs. 
Van Brandt vividly present to my mind, I arranged the first words 
of the sentence which was to tell my mother that my “ infatuation ” 
was at an end! 

“You will be glad to hear,” I began, “that time and change are 
doing their good work.” 

Miss Dunross wrote the words, and paused in anticipation of the 
next sentence. The light faded and faded; the room grew darker 
and darker. I went on: 

“T hope I shall cause you no more anxiety, my dear mother, on the 
subject of Mrs. Van Brandt.” 

In the deep silence, I could hear the pen of my secretary, travelling 
steadily over the paper, while it wrote those words. 

“ Have you written ?” I asked, as the sound of the pen ceased, 
“T have written,” she answered, in her customary quiet tones. 
I went on again with my letter. 
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“The days pass now, and I seldom or never think of her ; I hope 
I am resigned at last to the loss of Mrs. Van Brandt.” 

As I reached the end of the sentence, I heard a faint cry from Miss 
Danross. Looking instantly towards her, I could just see, in the 
deepening darkness, that her head had fallen on the back of the chair. 
My first impulse was, of course, to rise and go to her. I had barely 
got to my feet, when some indescribable dread paralysed me on the 
instant. Supporting myself against the chimney-piece, I stood per- 


fectly incapable of advancing a step. The effort to speak was the one 
effort that I could make. 


“ Are you ill?” I asked. 

She was able to answer me; speaking in a whisper, without raising 
her head. 

“ T am frightened,” she said. 

“ What has frightened you ?” 

I heard her shudder in the darkness. Instead of answering me, 
she whispered to herself, “ What am I to say to him?” 

“ Tell me what has frightened you,” I repeated. ‘ You know you 
may trust me with the truth.” 

She rallied her sinking strength. She answered in these strange 
words : 

“Something has come between me and the letter that I am writing 
for you.” 

What is it?” ‘I can’t tell you.” 

“ Can you see it?” “ No.” 

“ Can you feel it?” “ Yes!” 

“ What is it like ?” 

“ Like a breath of cold air between me and the letter.” 

“ Has the window come open?” 

“ The window is close shut.” 

“ And the door ?” 

“ The door is shut also—as well as I can see. Make sure of it for 
yourself. Where are you? What are you doing ?” 

I was looking towards the window. As she spoke her last words, 
I was conscious of a change in that part of the room. 

In the gap between the parted curtains there was a new light 
shining—not the dim grey twilight of Nature, but a pure and 
starry radiance, a pale unearthly light. While I watched it, the 
starry radiance quivered as if some breath of air had stirred it. 
When it was still again, there dawned on me through the unearthly 
lustre the figure of 2 woman. By fine and slow gradations, it be- 
came more and more distinct. I knew the noble figure; I knew the 
sad and tender smile. For the second time, I stood in the presence 
of the apparition of Mrs. Van Brandt. 

She was robed, not as I had last seen her, but in the dress which 
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she had worn on the memorable evening when we met on the 
bridge—in the dress in which she had first appeared to me, by the 
waterfall in Scotland. The starry light shone round her like a halo. 
She looked at me with sorrowful and pleading eyes, as she had looked 
when I saw the apparition of her in the summer-house. She lifted 
her hand—not beckoning me to approach her as before, but gently 
signing to me to remain where I stood. 

I waited—feeling awe, but no fear. My heart was all hers as I 
looked at her. 

She moved ; gliding from the window to the chair in which Miss 
Dunross sat; winding her way slowly round it, until she stood at the 
back. By the light of the pale halo that encircled the ghostly 
Presence, and mcved with it, I could see the dark figure of the living 
woman, seated immovable in the chair. The writing-case was on her 
lap, with the letter and the pen lying on it. Her arms hung helpless 
at her sides ; her veiled head was now bent forward. She looked as if 
she had been struck to stone in the act of trying to rise from her seat. 

A moment passed—and I saw the ghostly Presence stoop over the 
living woman. It lifted the writing-case from her lap. It rested the 
writing-case on her shoulder. Its white fingers took the pen, and 
wrote on the unfinished letter. It put the writing-case back on the 
lap of the living woman. Still standing behind the chair, it turned 
towards me. It looked at me once more. And now it beckoned— 
beckoned to me to approach. 

Moving without conscious will of my own, as I had moved when I 
first saw her in the summer-house—drawn nearer and nearer by an 
irresistible power—I approached, and stopped within a few paces of 
her. She advanced, and laid her hand on my bosom. Again I felt 
those strangely-mingled sensations of rapture and awe, which had 
once before filled me when I was conscious, spiritually, of her touch. 
Again she spoke, in the low melodious tones which I recalled so well. 
Again she said the words: “Remember me. Come to me.” Her 
hand dropped from my bosom. The pale light in which she stood 
quivered, sank, vanished. I saw the twilight glimmering between 
the curtains—and I saw no more. She had spoken. She had gone. 

I was near Miss Dunross—near enough, when I put out my hand, 
to touch her. 

She started and shuddered, like a woman suddenly awakened from 
a dreadful dream. 

“Speak to me!” she whispered. “Let me know that it is you 
who touched me.” 

I spoke a few composing words before I questioned. her. 

“Have you seen anything in the room?” 

She answered. “I have been filled with a deadly fear. I have 
seen nothing but the writing-case lifted from my lap.” 
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“Did you see the hand that lifted it?” “No.” 

_ “Did you see a starry light, and a figure standing in it?” ‘‘ No.” 
“ Did you see the writing-case, after it was lifted from your lap?” 
‘*T saw it resting on my shoulder.” 

“ Did you see writing on the letter, which was not your writing ?” 

“T saw a darker shadow on the paper than the shadow in which I 
am sitting.” 

“ Did it move?” 

“Tt moved across the paper.” 

“ As a pen moves in writing ?” 

“Yes. As a pen moves in writing.” 

“ May I take the letter ?” 

She handed it to me. 

“May I light a candle ?” 

She drew her veil more closely over her face, and bowed in silence. 

T lit the candle on the mantel-piece, and looked for the writing. 

There, on the blank space in the letter, as I had seen it before on 
the blank space in the sketch-book—there were the written words 
which the ghostly Presence had left behind it; arranged once more 
in two lines, as I copy them here— 


At THE Montn’s END 
IN THE SHADOW oF Sr. Pavv’s. 


Cuapter XXIII, 


THE KISs. 


Sux had need of me again. She had claimed me again. I felt all the 
old love, all the old devotion owning her power once more. Whatever 
had mortified or angered me at our last interview, was forgiven and 
forgotten now. My whole being still thrilled with the mingled awe 
and rapture of beholding the Vision of her that had come to me for 
the second time. The minutes passed—and I stood by the fire like a 
man entranced ; thinking only of her spoken words, “ Remember me. 
Come to me;” looking only at her mystic writing, “At the month’s 
end. In the shadow of St. Paul's.” 

The month’s end was still far off; the apparition of her had shown 
itself to me, under some subtle prevision of trouble that was still in 
the future. Ample time was before me for the pilgrimage to which 
{ was self-dedicated already—my pilgrimage to the shadow of 
St. Paul’s. 

Other men, in my position, might have hesitated as to the right 
understanding of the place to which they were bidden. Other men 
might have wearied their memories by recalling the churches, the 


institutions, the streets, the towns in foreign countries, all consecrated 
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to Christian reverence by the great Apostle’s name, and might have 
fruitlessly asked themselves in which direction they were first to turn 
their steps. No such difficulty troubled me. My first conclusion was 
the one conclusion that was acceptable to my mind. “Saint Paul’s” 
meant the famous Cathedral of London. Where the shadow of the 
great church fell, there, at the month’s end, I should find her, or the 
trace of her. In London once more, and nowhere else, I was destined 
to see the woman I loved, in the living body, as certainly as I had 
just seen her in the ghostly presence. 

Who could interpret the mysterious sympathies that still united us, 
in defiance of distance, in defiance of time? Who could predict to 
what end our lives were tending in the years that were to come? 

Those questions were still present to my thoughts; my eyes were 
still fixed on the mysterious writing—when I became instinctively 
aware of the strange silence in the room. Instantly, the lost remem- 
brance of Miss Dunross came back to me. Stung by my own sense 
of self-reproach, I turned with a start, and looked towards her chair 
by the window. 

The chair was empty. I was alone in the room. 

Why had she left me secretly, without a word of farewell? Because 
she was suffering, in mind or body? Or because she resented, natu- 
rally resented, my neglect of her? 

The bare suspicion that I had given her pain was intolerable to 
me. I rang my bell, to make inquiries. 

The bell was answered, not as usual by the silent servant Peter, 
but by a woman of middle age, very quietly and neatly dressed, whom 
T had once or twice met on the way to and from my room, and of 
whose exact position in the house I was still ignorant. 

“Do you wish to see Peter?” she asked. 

“No. I wish to know where Miss Dunross is.” 

‘Miss Dunross is in her room.. She has sent me with this letter.” 

I took the letter, feeling some surprise and uneasiness. It was the 
first time Miss Dunross had communicated with me in that forma! 
way. I tried to gain further information by questioning her messenger. 

“ Are you Miss Dunross’s maid?” I asked. 

“T have served Miss Dunross for many years,” was the answer, 
spoken very ungraciously. 

“Do you think she would receive me, if I sent you with a message 
to her ?” 

“T can’t say, sir. The letter may tell you. You will do well to 
read the letter.” 

We looked at each other. The woman’s pre-conceived impression 
of me was evidently an unfavourable one. Had I indeed pained or 
offended Miss Dunross? And had the servant—perhaps the faithful 
servant who loved her—discovered and resented it? The woman 
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frowned as she looked at me. It would be a mere waste of words to 
persist in questioning her. I let her go. 

Left by myself again, I read the letter. It began, without any 
form of address, in these lines: 


“T write, instead of speaking to you, because my self-control has 
already been severely tried, and I am not strong enough to bear more. 
For my father’s sake—not for my own—I must take all the care I 
can of the little health that I have left. 

“Putting together what you have told me of the visionary creature 
whom you saw in the summer-house in Scotland, and what you said 
when you questioned me in your room a little while since, I cannot 
fail to infer that the same Vision has shown itself to you, for the 
second time. ‘The fear that I felt, the strange things that I saw (or 
thought I saw), may have been imperfect reflections in my mind of 
what was passing in yours. I do not stop to inquire whether we are 
both the victims of a delusion, or whether we are the chosen recipients 
of a supernatural communication. The result, in either case, is enough 
for me. You are once more under the influence of Mrs. Van Brandt. 
I will not trust myself to tell you of the anxieties and forebodings by 
which I am oppressed: I will only acknowledge that my one hope for 
you is in your speedy re-union with the worthier object of your con- 
stancy and devotion. I still believe, and I am consoled in believing, 
that you and your first love will meet again. 

‘Having written so far, I leave the subject—not to return to it, 
except in my own thoughts. 

“The necessary preparations for your departure to-morrow are all 
made. Nothing remains but to wish you a safe and pleasant journey 
home. Do not, I entreat you, think me insensible of what I owe to 
you, if I say my farewell words here. 

“The little services which you have allowed me to render you have 
brightened the closing days of my life. You have left me a treasury 
of happy memories which I shall hoard, when you are gone, with 
miserly care. Are you willing to add new claims to my grateful 
remembrance? I ask it of you, as a last favour—do not attempt to 
see me again! Do not expect me to take a personal leave of you! 
The saddest of all words is ‘Goodbye:’ I have fortitude enough to 
write it, and no more. God preserve and prosper you—farewell ! 

“One more request. I beg that you will not forget what you 
promised me, when I told you my foolish fancy about the green flag. 
Wherever you go, let Mary’s keepsake go with you. No written 
answer is necessary—I would rather not receive it. Look up, when 
you leave the house to-morrow, at the centre window over the door- 
way—that will be answer enough.” 


To say that these melancholy lines brought the tears into my 
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eyes, is only to acknowledge that I had sympathies which could be 
touched. When I had in some degree recovered my composure, the 
impulse which urged me to write to Miss Dunross was too strong to 
be resisted. I did not trouble her with a long letter—I only en- 
treated her to reconsider her decision with all the art of persuasion 
which I could summon to help me. The answer was brought back 
by the servant who waited on Miss Dunross, in three resolute words :— 
“Tt cannot be.” This time, the woman spoke out before she left me. 
“Tf you have any regard for my mistress,” she said sternly, “don’t 
make her write to you again.” She looked at me with a last lowering 
frown, and left the room. 

It is needless to say that the faithful servant's words only in- 
creased my anxiety to see Miss Dunross once more before we parted— 
perhaps for ever. My one last hope of success in attaining this 
object lay in approaching her indirectly through the intercession of 
her father. 

I sent Peter to inquire if I might be permitted to pay my re- 
spects to his master that evening. My messenger returned with an 
answer which was a new disappointment to me. Mr. Dunross 
begged that I would excuse him, if he deferred the proposed inter- 
view until the next morning. The next morning was the morning 
of my departure. Did the message mean that he had no wish to see 
me again until the time had come to take leave of him? I inquired 
of Peter whether his master was particularly occupied that evening. 
He was unable to tell me. “The Master of Books” was not in his 
study as usual. When he sent his message to me, he was sitting by 
the sofa in his daughter’s room. 

Having answered in those terms, the man left me by myself until 
the next morning. I do not wish my bitterest enemy a sadder time 
in his life than the time I passed, on the last night of my residence 
under Mr. Dunross’s roof. 

After walking to and fro in the room until I was weary, I thought 
of trying to divert my mind from the sad thoughts that oppressed it, 
by reading. The one candle which I had lit failed to sufficiently 
illuminate the room. Advancing to the mantel-piece to light the 
second candle which stood there, I noticed the unfinished letter to my 
mother lying where I had placed it, when Miss Dunross’s servant 
first presented herself before me. Having lit the second candle, I 
took up the letter to put it away among my other papers. Doing 
this (while my thoughts were still dwelling on Miss Dunross), I 
mechanically looked at the letter again—and instantly discovered a 
change in it. 

The written characters traced by the hand of the apparition had 
vanished! Below the last lines written by Miss Dunross, nothing 
met my eye now but the blank white paper! 
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My first impulse was to look at my watch. 

When the ghostly Presence had written in my sketch-book, the 
characters had disappeared after an interval of three hours. On this 
occasion, as nearly as I could calculate, the writing had vanished in 
one hour only. 

Reverting to the conversation which I had held with Mrs, Van 
Brandt when we met at Saint Anthony’s Well, and to the discoveries 
which followed at a later period of my life, I can only repeat that 
she had again been the subject of a trance or dream, when the appa- 
rition of her showed itself to me for the second time. As before, she 
had freely trusted me and freely appealed to me to help her, in the 
dreaming state, when her spirit was free to recognise my spirit. When 
she had come to herself, after an interval of an hour, she had again 
felt ashamed of the familiar manner in which she had communicated 
with me in the trance; had again unconsciously counteracted by her 
waking-will the influence of her sleeping-will; and had thus caused 
the writing once more to disappear, in an hour from the moment when 
the pen had traced (or seemed to trace) it. 

This is still the one explanation that I can offer. At the time 
when the incident happened, I was far from being fully admitted to 
the confidence of Mis. Van Brandt; and I was necessarily incapable of 
arriving at any solution of the mystery right or wrong. I could 
only put away the letter, doubting vaguely whether my own senses 
had not deceived me. After the distressing thoughts which Miss 
Dunross’s letter had roused in my mind, I was in no humour to 
employ my ingenuity in finding a clue to the mystery of the vanished 
writing. My nerves were irritated ; I felt a sense of angry discontent 
with myself and with others. “Go where I may” (I thought im- 
patiently), ‘the disturbing influence of women seems to be the only 
influence that I am fated to feel.” As I still paced backwards and 
forwards in my room,—it was useless to think now of fixing my 
attention on a book—I fancied I understood the motives which made 
men as young as I was, retire to end their lives in a monastery. I 
drew aside the window curtains, and looked out. The only prospect 
that met my view was the black gulph of darkness in which the lake 
lay hidden. 1 could see nothing ; I could do nothing ; I could think 
of nothing. The one alternative before me was the alternative of 
trying to sleep. My medical knowledge told me plainly that natural 
sleep was, in my nervous condition, one of the unattainable luxuries 
of life, for that night. The medicine-chest which Mr. Dunross had 
placed at my disposal remained in the room. I mixed for myself a 
strong sleeping draught, and sullenly took refuge from my troubles 
in bed. 

It is a peculiarity of most of the soporific drugs that they not only 
act in a totally different manner on different constitutions, but that 
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they are not even to be depended on to act always in the same manner 
on the same person. I had taken care to extinguish the candles before 
I got into my bed. Under ordinary circumstances, after I had laid 
quietly in the darkness for half-an-hour, the draught that I had taken 
would have sent me to sleep. In the present state of my nerves the 
draught stupefied me, and did no more. 

Hour after hour, I lay perfectly still, with my eyes closed, in the 
semi-sleeping, semi-wakeful state which is so curiously characteristic 
of the ordinary repose of a dog. As the night wore on, such a sense 
of heaviness oppressed my eyelids that it was literally impossible for 
me to open them—such a masterful languor possessed all my muscles 
that I could no more move on my pillow than if I had been a corpse. 
And yet, in this somnolent condition, my mind was able to pursue 
lazy trains of pleasant thought. My sense of hearing was so acute 
that it caught the faintest sounds made by the passage of the night- 
breeze through the rushes of the lake. Inside my bedchamber, I was 
even more keenly sensible of those weird night-noises in the heavy 
furniture of a room, of those sudden settlements of extinct coals in the 
grate, so familiar to bad sleepers, so startling to overwrought nerves! 
It is not a scientifically correct statement, but it exactly describes my 
condition, that night, to say that one-half of me was asleep and the 
other half awake. 

How many hours of the night had passed, when my irritable sense 
of hearing became aware of a new sound in the room, I cannot tell. 
I can only relate that I found myself on a sudden listening intently, 
with fast-closed eyes. The sound that disturbed me was the faintest 
sound imaginable, as of something soft and light travelling slowly 
over the surface of the carpet, and brushing it just loud enough to be 
heard. 

Little by little, the sound came nearer and nearer to my bed—and 
then suddenly stopped just as I fancied it was close by me. 

I still lay immovable, with closed eyes; drowsily waiting for the 
next sound that might reach my ears; drowsily content with the 
silence, if the silence continued. My thoughts (if thoughts they 
could be called) were drifting back again into their former course, 
when I became suddenly conscious of soft breathing just above me. 
The next moment, I felt a touch on my forehead—light, soft, tremu- 
lous, like the touch of lips that had kissed me. There was a momen- 
tary pause. Then, a low sigh trembled through the silence. Then, 
T heard again the still small sound of something brushing its way over 
the carpet; travelling this time from my bed, and moving so rapidly 
that in a moment more it was lost in the silence of the night. 

Still stupefied by the drug that I had taken, I could lazily wonder 
what had happened, and I could do no more. Had living lips really 
touched me? Was the sound that I had heard really the sound of a 
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sigh? Or was it all delusion, beginning and ending in a dream? 
The time passed without my deciding, or caring to decide, those ques- 
tions. Minute by minute, the composing influence of the draught 
began at last to strengthen its hold on my brain. A cloud seemed to 
pass softly over my last waking impressions. One after another, the 
ties broke gently that held me to conscious life. I drifted peacefully 
into perfect sleep. 


Shortly after sunrise I awoke. When I regained the use of my 
memory, my first clear recollection was the recollection of the so't 
breathing which I had felt‘above me—then of the touch on my fore- 
head, and of the sigh which I had heard after it. Was it possible 
that some one had entered my room in the night? It was quite 
possible. I had not locked the door—I had never been in the hab-t 
of locking the door during my residence under Mr. Dunross’s roof. 

After thinking it over a little, I rose to examine my room. 

Nothing in the shape of a discovery rewarded me, until I reached 
the door. Though I had not locked it overnight, I had certainly 
satisfied myself that it was closed before I went to bed. It was now 
ajar. Had it opened again, through being imperfectly shut? or had 
a person, after entering and leaving my room, forgotten to close it? 

Accidentally looking downwards while I was weighing these pro- 
babilities, I noticed a small black object on the carpet, lying just 
under the key, on the inner side of the door. I picked the thing up, 
and found that it was a torn morsel of black lace. 

The instant I saw the fragment, I was reminded of the long black 
veil, hanging below hcr waist, which it was the habit of Miss Dunross 
to wear. Was it her dress then that I had heard softly travelling 
over the carpet; her kiss that had touched my forehead; her sigh 
that had trembled through the silence? Had the ill-fated and noble 
creature taken her last leave of me in the dead of night; trusting the 
preservation of her secret to the deceitful appearances which persuaded 
her that I was asleep? I looked again at the fragment of black lace. 
Her long veil might easily have been caught, and torn, by the pro- 
jecting key, as she passed rapidly through the door on her way out of 
my room. Sadly and reverently I laid the morsel of lace among the 
treasured memorials which I had brought with me from home. To 
the end of her life, I vowed it, she should be left undisturbed in the 
belief that her secret was safe in her own breast! Ardently as I still 
longed to take her hand at parting, I now resolved to make no further 
effort to see her. I might not be master of my own emotions; some- 
thing in my face or in my manner might betray me to her quick and 
delicate perception. Knowing what I now knew, the last sacrifice 
I could make to her, would be to obey her wishes. I made the 
sacrifice. 
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In an hour more Peter informed me that the ponies were at the door, 
and that the Master was waiting for me in the outer hall. 

I noticed that Mr. Dunross gave me his hand, without looking at 
me. His faded blue eyes, during the few minutes while we were 
together, were not once raised from the ground. 

“God speed you on your journey, sir, and guide you safely home,” 
he said. “I beg you to forgive me if I fail to accompany you on the 
first few miles of your journey. There are reasons which oblige me to 
remain with my daughter in the house.” 

He was scrupulously, almost painfully, courteous—but there was 
something in his manner which, for the first time in my experience, 
seemed designedly to keep me at a distance from him. Knowing the 
intimate sympathy, the perfect confidence, which existed between the 
father and daughter, a doubt crossed my mind, whether the secret of 
the past night was entirely a secret to Mr. Dunross. His next words 
set that doubt at rest, and showed me the truth. 

In thanking him for his good wishes, I attempted also to express 
to him (and through him to Miss Dunross) my sincere sense of grati- 
tude for the kindness which I had received under his roof. He stopped 
me, politely and resolutely ; speaking with that quaintly precise choice 
of language which I had remarked as characteristic of him at our 
first interview. 

“Tt is in your power, sir,” he said, “ to return any obligation whieh 
you may think you have incurred on leaving my house. If you will 
be pleased to consider your residence here as an unimportant episode 
in your life, which ends—absolutely ends—with your departure, you 
will more than repay any kindness that you may have received as my 
guest. In saying this, I speak under a sense of duty which does entire 
justice to you, as a gentleman and a man of honour. In return, I can 
only trust to you, not to misjudge my motives, if I abstain from 
explaining myself any farther.” 

A faint colour flushed his pale cheeks. He waited, with a certain 
proud resignation, for my reply. I respected her secret, respected it 
more resolutely than ever, before her father. 

“ After all that I owe to you, sir,” I answered, “ your wishes are my 
commands.” Saying that, and saying no more, I bowed to him with 
marked respect, and left the house. 

Mounting my pony at the door, I looked up at the centre window, 
as she had bidden me. It was open; but dark curtains, jealously 
closed, kept out the light from the room within. At the sound of the 
pony’s hoofs on the rough island road, as the animal moved, the 
curtains were parted for a few inches only. Through the gap in the 
dark draperies, a wan white hand appeared; waved tremulously a last 
farewell; and vanished from my view. The curtains closed again on 
her dark and solitary life. The dreary wind sounded its long low 
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dirge over the rippling waters of the lake. The ponies took their 
places in the ferry-boat which was kept for the passage of animals to 
and from the island. With slow regular strokes the men rowed us to 
the mainland, and took their leave. I looked back at the distant. 
house. I thought of her in the dark room, waiting patiently for death. 
Burning tears blinded me. The guide took my bridle in his hand : 
“ You're not well, sir,” he said; ‘I will lead the pony.” 

When I looked again at the landscape round me, we had descended 
in the interval from the higher ground to the lower. The house and 
the lake had disappeared, to be seen no more. 


CuHapTer XXIV. 
IN THE SHADOW OF SAINT PAUL'S. 


In ten days I was at home again—and my mother’s arms were round 
me. 

I had left her for my sea voyage very unwillingly—seeing that she 
was in delicate health. On my return, I was grieved to observe a 
change for the worse, for which her letters had not prepared me. Con- 
sulting our medical friend Mr. MacGlue, I found that he too had 
noticed my mother’s failing health, but that he attributed it to an 
easily removable cause—to the climate of Scotland. My mother’s 


childhood and early life had been passed on the southern shores of 


England. The change to the raw keen air of the north had been 
a trying change to a person at her age. In Mr. MacGlue’s opinion, 
the wise course to take would te to return to the south before the 
autumn was farther advanced, and to make our arrangements for 
passing the coming winter at Penzance or Torquay. 

Resolved as I was to keep the mysterious appointment which sum- 
moned me to London at the month’s end, Mr. MacGlue’s suggestion 
met with no opposition on my part. It had, to my mind, the great 
merit of obviating the necessity of a second separation from my mother 
—assuming that she approved of the doctor's advice. I put the 
question to her the same day. ‘To my infinite relief she was not only 
ready, but eager, to take the journey to the south. The season had 
been unusually wet, even for Scotland; and my mother reluctantly 
confessed that she “did feel a certain longing” for the mild air and 
genial sunshine of the Devonshire coast. 

We arranged to travel in our own comfortable carriage by post— 
resting of course at inns on the road at night. In the days before 
railways it was no easy matter for an invalid to travel from Perth- 
shire to London—even with a light carriage and four horses. Cal- 
culating our rate of progress from the date of our departure, I found 


that we had just time, and no more, to reach London on the last day 
of the month. 
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I shall say nothing of the secret anxieties which weighed on my 
mind, under these circumstances. Happily for me, on every account, 
my mother’s strength held out. The easy, and (as we then thought) 
the rapid rate of travelling, had its invigorating effect on her nerves. 
She slept better when we rested for the night than she had slept at 
home. After twice being delayed on the road, we arrived in London 
at three o’clock on the afternoon of the last day of the month. Had 
I reached my destination in time? 

As I interpreted the writing of the apparition, I had still some 
hours at my disposal. The phrase, “at the month’s end,” meant, as 
I understood it, at the last hour of the last day in the month. If I 
took up my position “ under the shadow of St. Paul’s” (say), at ten that 
night, I should arrive at the place of meeting with two hours to 
spare, before the last stroke of the clock marked the beginning of the 
new month. 

At half-past nine, I left my mother to rest after her long journey, 
and privately quitted the house. Before ten, I was at my post. The 
night was fine and clear; and the huge shadow of the cathedral 
marked distinctly the limits within which I had been bidden to wait, 
on the watch for events. 

The great clock of St. Paul’s struck ten—and nothing happened. 

The next hour passed very slowly. I walked up and down; at one 
time absorbed in my own thoughts; at another, engaged in watching 
the gradual diminution in the number of foot passengers who passed 
me as the night advanced. The City (as it is called) is the most 
populous part of London in the daytime. But, at night, when it 
ceases to be the centre of commerce, its busy population melts away, 
_ and the empty streets assume the appearance of a remote and deserted 
quarter of the metropolis. As the half-hour after ten struck—then 
the quarter to eleven—then the hour—the pavement steadily became 
more and more deserted. I could count the foot passengers now by 
twos and threes; and I could see the places of public refreshment 
within my view beginning already to close for the night. 

I looked at the clock: it pointed to ten minutes past eleven. At 
that hour, could I hope to meet Mrs. Van Brandt alone, in the public 
street ? 

The more I thought of it, the less likely such an event seemed to 
be. The more reasonable probability was that I might meet her 
once more, accompanied by some friend—perhaps under the escort of 
Van Brandt himself. I wondered whether I should preserve my self- 
control, in the presence of that man, for the second time. 

While my thoughts were still pursuing this direction, my attention 
was recalled to passing events by a sad little voice, putting a strange 
little question, close at my side. 


“Tf you please, sir, do you know where I can find a chemist’s shop 
open at this time of night ?” 
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I looked round, and discovered a poorly-clad little boy, with a 
basket over his arm, and a morsel of paper in his hand. 

“The chemists’ shops are all shut,” I said. “If you want any 
medicine, you must ring the night bell.” 

“T dursn’t do it, sir,” replied the small stranger. “I am sucha 
little boy, I’m afraid of their beating me if I ring them up out of 
their beds, without somebody to speak for me.” 

The little creature looked at me under the street lamp with such a 
forlorn experience of being beaten for trifling offences in his face, that 
it was impossible to resist the impulse to help him. 

“Ts it a serious case of illness ?” I asked. 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“Have you got a doctor’s prescription ?” 

He held out his morsel of paper. 

“T have got this,” he said. 

I took the paper from him, and looked at it. 

It was an ordinary prescription for a tonic mixture. I looked first 
at the doctor’s signature: it was the name of a perfectly obscure 
person in the profession. Below it was written the name of the 
patient for whom the medicine had been prescrited. I started as I read 
it. The name was “Mrs. Brand.” 

The idea instantly struck me that this (so far as sound went, at any 
rate) was the English equivalent of Van Brandt. 

“ Do you know the lady who sent you for the medicine?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, sir! She lodges with mother—and she owes for rent. 
I have done everything she told me, except getting the physic. I’ve 
pawned her ring, and I’ve bought the bread and butter and eggs, 


and I’ve taken care of the change. Mother looks to the change for ~ 


her rent. It isn’t my fault, sir, that I’ve lost myself. I am but ten 
years old—and all the chemists’ shops are shut up !” 

Here my little friend’s sense of his unmerited misfortunes over- 
powered him, and he began to cry. 

“Don’t cry, my man!” I said: “T’ll help you. Tell me something 
more about the lady first. Is she alone?” 

“She’s got her little girl with her, sir.” 

My heart quickened its beat. The boy’s answer reminded me of 
that other little girl whom my mother had once seen. 

“Ts the lady’s husband with her?” I asked next. 

“No, sir—not now. He was with her; but he went away—and 
he hasn’t come back yet.” 

I put a last conclusive question. 

“Ts her husband an Englishman ?” I inquired. 

“ Mother says he’s a foreigner,” the boy answered. 

I turned away to hide my agitation. Even the child might have 
noticed it ! 

Passing under the name of “ Mrs. Brand ”—poor, so poor that she 
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was obliged to pawn her ring—left, by a man who was a foreigner, 
alone with her little girl—was I on the trace of her at that moment ? 
Was this lost child destined to be the innocent means of leading me 
back to the woman I loved, in her direst need of sympathy and help ? 
The more I thought of it, the more strongly the idea of returning 
with the boy to the house in which his mother’s lodger lived, fastened 
itself on my mind. The clock struck the quarter past eleven. If 
my anticipations ended in misleading me, I had still three quarters of 
an hour to spare, before the month reached its end. 

“ Where do you live ?” I asked. 

The boy mentioned a street, the name of which I then heard for 
the first time. All he could say, when I asked for further particulars, 
was that he lived close by the river—in which direction he was too 
confused and too frightened to be able to tell me. 

While we were still trying to understand each other, a cab passed 
slowly at some little distance. I hailed the man, and mentioned the 
name of the street to him. He knew it perfectly well. The street 
was rather more than a mile away from us, in an easterly direction. 
He undertook to drive me there, and to bring me back again to 
St. Paul’s (if necessary), in less than twenty minutes. I opened the 
door of the cab, and told my little friend to get in. The boy hesi- 
tated. 

“Are we going to the chemist’s, if you please, sir?” he asked. 

“No. You are going home first, with me.” 

The boy began to cry again. 

“Mother will beat me, sir, if I go back without the medicine.” 

“TJ will take care that your mother doesn’t beat you. Iama doctor 
myself; and I want to see the lady before we get the medicine.” 

The announcement of my profession appeared to inspire the boy 
with a certain confidence. But he still showed no disposition to 
accompany me to his mother’s house. 

“Do you mean to charge the lady anything?” he asked. “The 
money I’ve got on the ring isn’t much. Mother won't like having it 
taken out of her rent.” 

“T won't charge the lady a farthing,” I answered. 

The boy instantly got into the cab. “ All right,” he said, “ as long 
as mother gets her money.” 

Alas for the poor! The child's education in the sordid anxieties of 
life was completed already at ten years old! 

We drove away. 
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Leigh Hunt and Lord Brougham. 


WITH ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
By 8. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 





Ir we were asked, without a moment for reflection, to say who among 
Leigh Hunt’s distinguished Liberal contemporaries was least likely to 
have been his frequent and familiar correspondent, we should answer, 
Lord Brougham. In the long period of peaceful popularity which 
closed Leigh Hunt’s life the present generation is apt to lose sight 
of the storm and strife of social and political discussion during which 
it opened; and in the graceful poet, the subtle critic, the genial 
fireside companion, to forget the keen-witted controversialist, the 
dauntless champion of popular rights, the man in whose endurance 
and self-sacrifice for the public good, Byron recognised “a modern 
Hampden.” 

Charles Knight, in his ‘ Passages of a Working Life,’ well describes 
the contrast between the ideal and the real Brougham, when on his 
way to their first interview, in the winter of 1826. He says:— 


“There was an image in my mind of the Queen’s Attorney-General as I 
had often beheld him in the House of Lords, wielding a power in the pro- 
ceedings on the Bill of Pains and Penalties which no other man seemed 
to possess—equivocating witnesses crouching beneath his withering scorn; 
mighty peers shrinking from his bold sarcasm ; the whole assembly visibly 
agitated at times by the splendour of his eloquence. The Henry Brougham 
I had gazed upon was, in my mind’s eye, a man stern and repellent; not 
to be approached with any attempt at familiarity ; whose opinions must 
be received with the most respectful deference, whose mental superiority 
would be somewhat overwhelming. The Henry Brougham into whose 
chambers in Lincoln’s Inn I was ushered on a November night was sitting 
amidst his briefs, evidently delighted to be interrupted for some thoughts 
more attractive.” 


After describing Brougham’s hearty reception of his visitors, his 


frequent jokes, ready sympathy, and grasp, equally instantaneous and 
exact, of every subject brought before him, Knight adds— 


“The image of the great orator of 1820 altogether vanished when I 
listened to the unpretentious and often playful words of one of the best 
table-talkers of 1826—vanished, even as the full-bottomed wig of that time 
seemed to have belonged to some other head than the close-cropped one on 
which I looked.” 


If we glance at the public career of Leigh Hunt in his early days, 
and the private tastes and sympathies of Brougham through the 
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whole of his nobly useful life, we shall see how much the two re- 
formers had in common. 

In 1807 Henry Brougham, then thirty years old, after a dawn of 
brilliant promise, both literary and legal, in Edinburgh, came to 
London to qualify for the English bar—a step of which he gives a 
curious and interesting account in a letter to Earl Grey, dated “ Middle 
Temple Hall, May 31, 1808.” He says :— 


“ From accidental circumstances I find myself placed in a situation which 
enables me to command a considerable degree of success in the profession 
of the law, and however odious that profession is (as God knows there are 
few things so hateful) I am quite clear that it would be utter folly in me to 
neglect so certain a prospect. I have of course been continuing my study 
of law, and pleading as diligently as possible. . . . But I have resolved, in 
the meantime, to risk an experiment which I fancy you will think not very 
prudent, and which I own is not quite safe. By means of a special motion 
at Lincoln’s Inn I may manage to be called to the bar early in July, and 
then to go the next Northern Circuit,—which I prefer to any other, as 
being the largest field and in every respect the first thing in that way. I 
shall do this at the present moment because, from my recent intercourse 
with Liverpool and Manchester ” (in consequence of his spirited pleading, 
on behalf of certain leading merchants, against the Orders in Council, 
prohibiting trade with all ports occupied by the French) “ the iron in that 
quarter is hot, and should be struck before it cools. I set out with too 
slender a provision of law, no doubt, and may very possibly never see a 
jury until I have to address it, my stock of practice being so slender that I 
never yet saw a nisi-prius trial. But the points of law are few on a circuit, 
and by good fortune none of any difficulty may fall on me, and as there 
are no great wizards go the Northern Circuit, I may push through the 
thing with a little presence of mind and quickness. Besides, nothing was 
ever done without risk, and nothing great without much danger. There- 
fore I have taken my determination, and shall be ready to set out for York 
when the circuit commences. In short, being so fairly in for it, I must 
make the best of an indifferent bargain, and addict myself to whatever will 
carry me upwards at the bar. There are many openings—no formidable 
obstacles. And one may hope in time to make the profession a little more 
like what it used to be of old, when mercenary views were out of the ques- 
tion, and it was certainly the finest of all civil pursuits.” 


The year in which Brougham was called to the English bar saw 
The Examiner started by Leigh Hunt and his brother John. At 
the time, W. J. Fox tells us, in his ‘Lectures to the Working 
Classes,’ when the new journal became 


“the champion of every good object—when it feared not to expose iniquity 
in high places—when it grappled with every question in an honest and 
inquiring spirit—at that time people were living under a very different 
state of things with regard to the public press from what prevails in our 
own day. Those were really times of peril. The power which Pitt estab- 
lished when he quelled the first great efforts in the cause of reform was yet 


exercised in its plenary influence and wide extent. The nation was mad 
with the war spirit.” 
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The letters printed by Thornton Hunt in the two volumes of his 
father’s “ Correspondence,” are naturally those which enter most fully 
into personal sympathies, such as that love of classic literature which 
amounted to a passion in Leigh Hunt, and brought rest and refresh- 
ment to Brougham even amidst the “warfare of giants,” as Lord 
Jeffrey called the political strife of their youth. Other letters, 
covering a wider range of topics, edited by Lord Brougham himself, 
and reserved for a projected third volume of the “Correspondence,” 
which never appeared, were handed to me in the spring of 1873 by 
Thornton Hunt with the rest of his father’s letters and remains, and 
from them I make the following selection. 

One of the earliest unpublished letters before me—so far as tkeir 
contents afford a clue to their chronological sequence, for unfortunately 
Brougham rarely gave a fuller date than “Temple, Monday,” or, 
“ Brougham, Friday,” and few of the covers have been preserved— 
treats of a book less widely known than it deserves; the “ Collection 
of Letters” between Charles James Fox and Gilbert Wakefield. 

As the “ historical memories” of the present generation of politi- 
cians embrace a scarcely more remote antiquity than the palmy days 
of Earl Russell, it may be useful to explain that Gilbert Wakefield 
was the son of the Rector of St. Nicholas, Nottingham, who, after 
obtaining high collegiate distinction in classics and theology, left 
Cambridge for the curacy of Stockport. Soon quitting the Established 
Church he, after an interval of teaching, devoted himself to literature 
—writing and publishing with such rapidity that he is said to have 
“rushed to the printer’s with manuscript on which the ink was 
scarcely dry.” His classical and theological works'passed unchallenged, 
but when he dashed, with all the hot impetuosity of his nature, into 
political pamphleteering, he trod ground unsafe in those days for even 
the most wary. ‘A Reply to the Bishop of Llandaff” who had 
written in defence of the war with France, was condemned as a 
“ seditious libel,” and its luckless author was imprisoned in Dorchester 
Gaol for two years, during which time the Liberal party subscribed 
£5,000 for him. He died three or four months after his release. 
Such was the erratic but unquestionably conscientious democrat whose 
correspondence with the great leader of his party forms the subject 
of the following letter :— . 

“TEMPLE, Monday Evening. 

“My dear Sir,—I have just been devouring, rather than reading, a little 
volume of letters between Mr. Fox and G. Wakefield. Pray note the 
delightful spirit which breathes through every page of Fox’s writings. 
Not only his simplicity and frankness and enthusiasm (after a life spent in 
debate, popular contest, dissipation, gaming, indolence—difficulties of 
every kind—all the worst enemies of simplicity and truth), but chiefly the 
instinctive and as it were constitutional love of liberty, and dislike or 
natural disgust at all manner of oppression and injustice. 

“The letters about the time of Wakefield’s sentence, and pp. 215, and 
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927-231 are notable. Some peculiarities will strike you—as his love of 
genuine English. He calls Lorenzo de Medici, Laurence, p. 161. 

« G. Wakefield merits no small praise for his fortitude and independent 
spirit. His feeling so strongly the iniquity of Lord Thanet’s sentence at a 
moment when he was so immediately occupied with his own is highly 
praiseworthy; as is the disinterested regret at finding that Fox was more 
fond of poetry and criticism than of a work from which he (Wakefield) 
expected more good to the cause of liberty. I rejoice every time I see any 
such fragments of Fox’s admirable principles and character held up to the 
view of the present de-generation. 

“ This is a very hurried scrawl, but I have interrupted my less agreeable 
labours so much with the book that I am forced to conclude hastily with 
assuring you that I am, 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“H. BRouGHAM.” 


A journalist recently said that the tendency of the public mind at 
the beginning of this century was to confound persons and principles 
—thus believing that the holder of unorthodox opinions must ne- 
cessarily be in his own person a breaker of all laws, human and 
divine ; or, conversely, that the enunciator of lofty views and refined 
sentiments must lead a life of corresponding purity and elevation. 
Brougham’s mind was too judicial to be open to this error, but he 
draws the line between precept and practice with startling sharpness 
when he speaks in the same letter of Fox’s “admirable principles and 
character” —by which I suppose we are to understand natural 
disposition, warped by circumstances and association,—and his “life 
spent in gaming, dissipation, and indolence.” 

The well-known trial for libel on the Prince Regent so far eclipses 
all other crises through which the Examiner passed, that they are 
scarcely to be remembered. It was but the culmination of a series of 
Government prosecutions, the third of which led to a curious 
complication. 

John Scott, editor of the London Magazine—the brilliant essayist — 
and journalist, now, perhaps, chiefly remembered for his tragical death 
at Chalk Farm, in a duel with Mr. Christie—wrote an article in the 
Stamford News, of which he was then editor, denouncing flogging in 
the army. This being quoted in the Examiner, the Hunts were tried 
for libel, defended by Henry Brougham and acquitted; but Mr. 
Drakard, proprietor of the Stamford News, who was also defended by 
Brougham, was convicted a few days after at Lincoln, and sentenced 
to eighteen months’ imprisonment. This case is cited by Charles 
Knight as an instance of the “glorious uncertainty of the law ;” but 
there was a technical point at issue which seems to have escaped him. 
The original publication of an article which had been the subject of 
a Government prosecution laid the publishers open on legal grounds 
to the charge of “malice,” in spite of the failure to convict on the 
first process, for merely quotine it. 
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The following letter, written in the large, clear flowing hand of 
Henry Brougham’s early manhood, is endorsed (at the request of 
Thornton Hunt) in the almost unintelligible hieroglyphics of his last 
years—* This relates to Drakard being brought up for judgment.” 
The complaint against Cobbett shows that then, as now, the great 
Whig and Tory parties were split into innumerable factions, almost as 
formidable to each other as to the common foe. 


“TEMPLE, May 29, 1811. 

“ Dear Sir,—I find Cobbett persists in imputing to me the words falsely, 
and I really believe intentionally, put into my mouth by the Courier— 
‘that the intention was highly criminal.’ It is worth while to contradict 
this, as I cannot help thinking that it affects both the party and his 
counsel—you will judge best how this may be done, but if possible some- 
thing should be sent to Cobbett himself, I think, by Mr. D. in his own 
name, as he was present. You must remember that so far from admitting 
a ‘highly criminal intention,’ I expressly said that all I was bound to 
admit was some degree of criminality—that the verdict obliged me to 
admit this—but the whole drift of my remarks went to show that the 
slightest possible degree of guilt was to be ascribed to the publication and 
the author. It is quite scandalous that a newspaper, under colour of 
reports of law proceedings, should be allowed to defame persons, and to 
defame them by putting words into their counsel’s mouth. 

“Believe me, dear Sir, 
“Yours, ete., 
* H. BROUGHAM. 

“ Another instance of the wilful misrepresentation of the Courier was. 
the leaving out Mr. Marriott’s observation, and then making the Attorney- 
General in reply say that ‘the last remark of the counsel was an answer 
to all that went before.’ The Attorney applied this to what Mr. M. had 
said, and by leaving out all mention of Mr. M., it is made to apply to what 
I said—and this is the report which Cobbett chooses as the most accurate !” 


The next group of letters possessing any public interest relates to 
the stormy parliamentary contest in which Brougham opposed Canning 
at Liverpool in 1812. The earliest reference to his intention to stand 
is contained in a letter, the first three paragraphs of which have 
been already published in the “ Correspondence,” referred to. 


“ BRouGHAM, Tuesday. 

“ My dear Sir,— You'll think me very idle not to have sooner acknowledged 
your letter, and thanked you both for the introduction and for ‘Acme and 
Septimius’ (an old favourite). I am extremely pleased with both, and if 
you'll send me a little more of the poem, I should like to make a few free 
remarks. One or two turns struck me—but they were mere specks, and, I 
believe, from Dryden. In the translation I doubt respecting your two 
diminutives—I rather more than doubt, especially as to ‘ poor fellow,’ which 
is inconsistent with the infinite refinement of the piece. Could you not 
contrive some more delicate diminutive? Also, could you not give the 
sinister ante? I think both you and Cowley give it the go-by. Now, I 
question if it does not convey some such meaning as that a change was 
effected in the love—at least in the degree of possession. If it mean any- 
thing bordering on indelicacy it is indeed better omitted. 
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“T think highly indeed of the translation. Acme, love! is extremely 
happy—but I could fill a page with instances. Pray try ‘ Arria and Poetus,’ 
from Martial. 

“These things are so much pleasanter than politics that I hate to make 
the transition. Our wise men certainly had resolved to dissolve—but there 
seems by my yesterday’s letters some hitch in it. However, I doubt if it 
won’t speedily take place, and then I shall in all probability be drawn in to 
stand for Liverpool, though as yet I have carefully avoided committing 
myself. There is some good to be done, even in the present state of things, 
by popular elections, and by bringing together large bodies of men to hear 
peaceably free and sound language. This is all I have to set against the 
great inconvenience of such elections, and of the kind of seat one has even 
after succeeding. But I really am much indebted to the Liverpool people 
for their friendly zeal, and I foresee it will be difficult to be off. 

“ By the way, I have asked Roscoe (whose taste and skill in translation 
is exquisite) and Shepherd, a translator of almost equal skill, to give me 
their remarks on your ‘ Acme and Septimius,’ which you shall have. 

“Pray let me have a little more of the poem [the ‘Story of Rimini’), 
which takes my fancy wonderfully. I shall very soon send the extracts 
from my notes. I hope you got my packet from Lancashire; I wrote it at 
Allerton, but sent it from Knowsley, being sure a frank of mine ran great 
risk in the Liverpool post-office. 

“ Yours ever truly, H. B.” 


*T conclude your health is restored, but wish you would not risk it by 
going to hot theatres.” 


The Roscoe referred to above was the historian of Leo X. and 

Lorenzo de Medici, whose career is as remarkable as any in the 
annals of literature. He began life at twelve years old as assistant in 
his father’s market-garden, and ended it as banker and author, having, 
ad interim, practised as an attorney in the Court of King’s Bench 
and sat for Liverpool. 
- As “Acme and Septimius” is not included in Leigh Hunt’s 
collected poems, and it may be found interesting to compare the 
translation with Brougham’s critical remarks, I quote it from the 
Examiner of September 13, 1812. 


THE ENTIRE AFFECTION, 
(Imitated from the Aeme and Septimius of Catullus.) 


“QO Acme, love! Septimius cried, 

As on his lap he held his bride,— 

O if I love thee not, my wife, 

Distractedly, and shall for life 

As much as mortal madness can— 

May I, a lost and lonely man, 

Left in a desert to despair, 

Come full upon a lion’s glare! 
He said: and Jove, on tiptoe near him, 
Clapp’d his little hands to hear him. 


“ But Acme, to the lovely youth, 
Just dropping back that rosy mouth, 
With smoothing kisses thus replies 
To his intoxicated eyes— 
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My Septimy, my life, my love, 

My husband—name all names above— 

So may our lasting service be 

To this one only deity ; 

As still more sharply than in thine, 

He thrills this doting frame of mine. 
She said: and Love, on tiptoe near her, 
Clapp’d his little hands to hear her. 


* Blest with this omen from above, 

Their lives are one return of love. 

For he, poor fellow, so possessed, 

Is richer than with East and West, 

And she, in her impassioned boy, 

Finds all that she can frame of joy. 
Now who has seen in Love’s subjection, 
Two souls more blest in their connection, 
Or who a more entire affection ?” 


Brougham was defeated at Liverpool. According to the account 
given in his ‘ Life and Times’ he failed from a cause which operated 
disastrously at the last general election—the perversity of running 
two liberal candidates where there was a reasonable probability of 


carrying only one. Writing to Lord Grey on October 16, 1812, 
Brougham says— 


“The starting two [Liberals] inflamed and combined our adversaries, and 
made the two parties [Corporation and Tories], with a large secession from 
the Whigs, unite against us. I had nine nights of the clubs, besides a 
regular speech each day at the poll. I delivered in that time one hundred 
and sixty speeches and odd; and yesterday and to-day, after being beaten, 
I rallied, and delivered regular speeches to the whole multitude.” 


Canning is said to have spent £20,000 on this election; Brougham 
under £8000, raised by subscriptions among Liberals in many parts 
of the United Kingdom. 

In these days of enlarged constituencies and the ballot it is 
difficult to understand how the votes polled by the different candidates 
in 1812 could in any way be regarded as representing the opinions of 
the two parties in the borough. In 1874 Lord Sandon stood at the 
head of the poll for Liverpool with over twenty thousand votes all 
given quietly in one day; the defeated candidates polling nearly 
sixteen thousand—in other words, five times as many as the aggregate 
of votes recorded in 1812. 


“ BroucHamM, Tuesday.* 
“My dear Sir,—I am just returned to my nest, and may really say, desi- 
derato acquiescimus lecto—for such a stormy and restless three weeks I 
believe no mortal ever before had as I experienced during the Liverpool 
contest. My repose must be shortened—for I leave this on Saturday for 


* Post-mark, October 21, 1812. 
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town as term approaches. Thus, after all my labours last winter and 
summer, I have not had a week’s rest. 

“We were defeated at Liverpool because we tried too much, and would 
not compromise so as to return Canning and myself; you will at once see 
why—and the more I reflect on it I rejoice the more that the unbending 
course was preferred to that which would have yoked me to a man so 
adverse in all points of principle. 

“The defeat indeed throws me out of Parliament for the present, because 
Westminster and other really popular places are closed, and the borough 
owners are not very likely to return a reformer, and one who has shown 
himself an indifferent party man. But I trust I may do as much good to 
the great cause of liberty by being out of Parliament for awhile, as if I 
continued to share in the wranglings of that place. I hate what is com- 
monly called public meetings ; but the enemies or false friends of the cause 
greatly mistake me if they expect to find me destroyed by exclusion from 
the House of Commons. 

“In the meantime there is an interruption of the plans which I was 
maturing for next session—the full investigation of the property-tax, 
especially as affecting farmers, I had announced last session; the subject 
of tithes, I don’t wish to conceal, it was my design to have grappled with, 
and I had not only gone far in preparing this, but had been enabled by 
some partial practical experiments made in this neighbourhood, to ascer- 
tain that my principles were sound. These, and the American war, as con- 
nected with our manufacturing and trading interests, would have occupied 
me during the session, and I trust I shall find some men willing to take 
the charge of them for me while I am out. 

“T shall trouble you in a few days with the corrected copy of one of the 
many speeches delivered by me during the election—because I prize it for 
the effect it produced, and the untoward circumstances under which I made 
it,—or rather it burst from me—for it was the dictate of the moment. It 
consists of an invective on Pitt’s immortality,* and I desire to be, in every 
respect, judged of by that speech. It was made to a real popular assembly 
of four or five thousand people, all in a state of agitation and passion not 
to be described. Many notes were taken; so that it is nearly correct. 

“This election has given new force to my conviction as to reform. 
Liverpool, unlike Westminster, is really a close borough, of 100,000 people 
not 3000 have voices, and these are the freemen admitted by birth and ser- 
vitude. Think of such men as Roscoe having no vote, while every slave 
captain who served seven years’ apprenticeship to that traffic of blood was 
enabled to vote against the person who made it a felony! If the inhabitants 
had voted, the good cause would have been supported by ninety-nine voices 
in one hundred. As it was we ran them very near—but the fear of losing 
their bread made many a poor creature vote against us, with tears and pro- 
testations that his heart was with us. Every means of influence was 
exhausted, and at last gold carried the day. But the popular enthusiasm 
cannot be described, it affects me beyond expression when I reflect on it— 
and, as a proof of its faithfulness, my last appearance among them and my 
departure were far more like a triumph than even my public entry, as to 
crowds—though tears and groans literally choked their huzzas. They only 
speak against the people who don’t know them, or see the worst of them. 

“ Believe me, yours truly, 
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“H. BrouGHam.” 


* « Immortal in the miseries of his devoted country.” 
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Two months after Brougham’s Liverpool defeat he was engaged in 
the memorable trial which was for many years the most prominent 
association with Leigh Hunt’s name, either for sympathy or censure, 
in the minds of thousands. An attempt is sometimes made to assert 
that there was no “libel” to prosecute, and that Leigh Hunt was 
savagely punished for a phrase of playful satire, such as had repeatedly 
been passed over with a smile in the verses of Tom Moore. A cursory 
glance at the Examiner will dispel that illusion. There, week by 
week, the character, the conduct, and the companions of the Prince 
Regent were denounced with a trenchant and fearless scorn, a bitter, 
pitiless vigour, from which the truth took nothing of the sting. It 
does not at all affect tLe question that the cool unbiassed judgment of 
posterity has endorsed every word of tho3e passionate denunciations ; 
that every subsequent picture of the Court of that day (even when 
painted by those who composed it) has justified the attacks of the 
contemporary journalist; that every word of censure was written in 
no party spirit, but felt to be a direct public duty: the libel was 
there, and it was impossible the libellers should escape. 

It must be remembered, too, that in those times, with the hideous 
convulsions of the first French Revolution fresh in their memories, 
thoughtful men might well dread to see the avenging spirit of popular 
wrath let loose in England; when the elements of reform and 
revolution were so inextricably mixed that those who dreaded the latter 
shuddered at the sound of the former, and preferred rather to “ bear 
the ills they had than fly to others that they knew not of.” 

Leigh Hunt lived to see the reforms for which he strenuously 
pleaded come tardily but surely, without popular riot or social devas- 
tation, through the steady growth of public opinion, as he himself 
wrote :— 

*“ By means of mild and unforbidden men.” 


And if he suffered for being before his time, that is the common fate 
of the ardent intolerance of youth—the intolerance of evil, which, 
impatient at oppression and ignorance, would fain hurry on national 
crises that can only come safely by coming slowly. 

Leigh Hunt at that time incurred an immense amount of unmerited 
obloquy from a wide-spread confusion of him with his namesake 
“Orator” Hunt. No two men could have been more ludicrously dis- 
similar, and in the Examiner of July 19, 1812, Leigh Hunt recorded 
a lively protest against the identification :— 


“We ask any reader of ours,” he says, “who is nice in his notions of 
reputation, how he would feel if, in the midst of his pursuits in London, 
and at the moment, perhaps, when he is wrapping himself in the security 
of his good name, he finds himself accused of being in the very act of 
making a fool of himself at one hundred miles’ distance, on a wooden 
elevation, and in the face of a roaring mob.” 
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Leigh Hunt saw the danger of that confusion of principles as well 
as persons of which we have already spoken—but he was sanguine 
that by its very excess it would right itself. The same article con- 
cludes with these eloquent words, suggested by an extraordinary tirade 
of Cobbett’s, in which he eulogized Orator Hunt at the expense of 
Sir Samuel Romilly :-— 


“ What better means could have been taken to draw a happy distinction 
between coarseness and refinement, between meanness and elevation, 
between pettiness and enlargement, between emptiness and fullness, between 
error and rectitude, between ignorance and knowlege, between vice and 
virtue, between nothing and something, between false Reform and true 
Reform,—than to drag up a poor turbulent being [Henry Hunt] out of the 
mud of his politics, and place him by the side of the patriot lawyer? By 
extravagances like these the pretenders to reform bid fair to expose them- 
selves to everybody; and by so doing they will render it the best service 
they ever did in their lives, and leave its true advocates a separate and 
respectable body.” 


This passage alone—and there are hundreds like it—should have 
been enough to vindicate Leigh Hunt from the contemporary charges 
of being a demagogue and a democrat. While holding up to ridicule 
and reprobation the abuses of the existing Court, he painted an ideal 
monarch who should do justice and love mercy; and not all his early 
faith in Bonaparte’s disinterested patriotism, or admiration for his 
genius, could blind him to the perils of revolution and the reactionary 
dangers of despotism. But the populace, when once roused to move 


~ at all, will not walk steadily between the lines laid down for it by its 


wisest and most temperate instructors ; and there is infinite mundane 
as well as spiritual wisdom in the scriptural injunction, to let the 
wheat and the tares grow together unto the harvest, lest when ye 
pull up the tares ye pull up the wheat also. 

The Examiner's attack on the Prince Regent was direct and un- 
sparing, and the truth of a libel has in a legal sense nothing to do 
with its criminality. ‘The case excited the strongest interest in 
all ranks. ‘To Earl Grey, Brougham wrote on the 25th November, 
1812 :— 


“Hunt’s trial comes on about the middle of the week after next, and 
they are in some consternation at Carlton House. Two several attempts 
have been made to buy him off, but of course in vain; one of them came 
almost directly from Macmahon soon after the trial put off last July. I 
feel somewhat anxious about the verdict, but am full of confidence as to 
the defence and its effects all over the country; ié will be a thousand times 
more unpleasant than the libel.” 


Brougham’s account of his line of defence, the key to which is given 
in the words we have italicised, is very characteristic, not only of the 
writer, but of the spirit of the times, The masked battery of con- 
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tempt for the Rosa-Matilda warblings of the Morning Post—apostro- 
phising the Prince Regent as 


“ Adonis! in thy shape and face 
A liberal heart and princely grace 
In thee are seen combined—” 


from behind which Brougham hurled strong condemnation at the 
object of those absurd panegyrics, was hailed at the time as a triumph 
of subtlety and security. But everyone now must agree with Leigh 
Hunt himself in preferring infinitely the close of the defence, when, 
throwing aside all irony, Brougham pleaded in a strain of impassioned 
fervour for freedom of the press—that voice of the people whose 
outspoken rebuke is the only punishment which can reach a certain 
class of offences and offenders. 

Of course the passage in Lord Ellenborough’s charge to which 
Brougham refers so indignantly in the following extract from a sub- 
sequent letter to Lord Grey, is that in which Ellenborough describes 
“the counsel for the defendants ” as “inoculated with all the poison 
of his clients’ publication.” Throughout his whole charge the judge 


begged the question of guilt in a manner which would not be tolerated 
now. 


“ As I conclude Hunt’s trial interests you I write to say that it came on 
this morning at nine. A full special jury of twelve was procured with 
infinite pains, and great bustle and interest excited in town about it. The 
prosecution was conducted by Garrow (Solicitor-General) and defence by 
me. Garrow reserved himself in a way quite new and very cowardly, 
saying ten words, and waiting for me, so that all he said was in reply. I 
fired for two hours very close and hard into the Prince—on all points, 
public and private—and in such a way that they could not find any opening 
to break in upon, and were therefore prevented from interrupting me. 
They tried twice early, but Ellenborough, losing temper, fell into a gross 
error, and was fairly beaten, which gave me the rest of the day pretty easy. 
In summing up he attacked me with a personal bitterness wholly unknown 
in a court, and towards a counsel—who, you know, is presumed to speak 
his client’s sentiments—most gross and unjustifiable. All the profession 
are with me, and he is either in a scrape or next door to it. ... After all 
his fury, the jury, to his infinite astonishment, hesitated, and then withdrew. 
I was obliged to leave the court to attend a consultation elsewhere, so don’t 
know the result, but there is scarcely a chance. I have heard a report of 
the verdict being soon after given, of guilty; but the retiring is of itself 
really a victory, in the circumstances.” 


He adds in a postscript :— 


“ Accounts just received that in twenty or twenty-five minutes (passed 
by the Court in great agitation), they found us guilty.” 


The sentence, as most people remember, was a fine of £500 and 
two years’ imprisonment in separate prisons, to each brother. 
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When we recollect Thackeray’s burning denunciation of the vices of 
George the Fourth, ending with the emphatic question, “ Would we 
bear him now?” and the thunder of applause which invariably 
answered him, we can but reflect how happily times are changed, 
both for the throne and the people. 

The following letters were written by Brougham to Leigh Hunt 
during his imprisonment :— 

*“ TEMPLE, Monday. 
“ (Postmark, May 18, 1813.) 

“My dear Sir,—Perceiving in yesterday’s Exvminer that you mention 
‘indisposition,’ I am desirous of knowing whether you have had any relapse 
since I saw you. 

“ T have repeatedly been on the verge of seeing you, and always stopped 
by some unforeseen business coming upon me. But I expect to make good 
my visit in spite of all interruptions one day this week. 

“ Believe me, truly yours, 
“H. BROUGHAM.” 


“There is no truth in the account in the newspapers of my being in 
Parliament, any more than in the other story in the Carlton House journals 
of my going abroad with*Lord and Lady Oxford, whom I think I have seen 
exactly twice in my life.” 


This Lord and Lady Oxford were the eccentric couple afterwards so 


notorious for their Bonapartist intrigues. Raikes tells a characteristic 


story of them in his ‘Journal’ (vol. iv. p. 14). When Lord Oxford 
was in France and his wife in Italy in 1815, their correspondence, 
regularly opened by the French police, supplied the government with 
full information of the plots for bringing back the ex-emperor. The 
illness of a favourite spaniel had been mentioned in one of the 
intercepted letters, and so little pretence was made of concealing the 
system of espionage that a gendarme who stopped Lord Oxford’s 
carriage at the frontier to examine his papers, accosted him with the 
sarcastic inquiry—* Bon jour, Milord, comment se porte votre petit 
chien ?” 

In 1815 Leigh Hunt issued an enlarged edition of ‘The Feast of 
the Poets,’ dedicated to Thomas Mitchell, the translator of Aristo- 
phanes. It is alluded to by Brougham in the following letter :— 


“TEMPLE, Thursday. 

“ My dear Sir,—I have been in expectation of seeing you daily since my 
return from Kent, where I went during the holidays. I fear I must delay 
my visit for a few days longer, but I cannot defer my congratulations on 
these important events, so useful to the cause of constitutional liberty and 
improvement. The immediate and great reduction of the power of the 
crown may fairly be expected to arise from peace, and the lopping off of so 
much patronage, and the cessation of the alarm (so useful to arbitrary 
power) in which we have been kept for the last twenty years. What the 
event in France may be is less plain—but whatever government is there 
formed must be a peaceful one. 
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“I copy a passage from a letter just received from my friend Mr. Jeffrey 
of Edinburgh, in answer to one I wrote respecting your poem. ‘I read the 
“Feast of the Poets” with great delight in America, but never knew the 
author till I received your letter. I shall be glad to be of use to him when 
he attempts something more considerable. The present work seems too 
slight to justify a review.’ You will perceive that he had seen only the 
original publication. 

, “ Yours truly, ee 
“H. BROUGHAM. 


*T hope you liked Lord Grey’s speech about Poland.” 


In 1827 the “Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge” was 
founded by Brougham, Charles Knight, and others prominent in the 
cause of education. The following letters relate to a work begun for 
that society by Leigh Hunt; subsequently issued in supplements to 
Leigh Hunt's London Journal as “The Streets of London ;” and 


finally, much altered and enlarged, appearing as the - popular of 
all his books—‘ The Town :’— 


* APPLEBY, Thursday, 
“ August 27, 1829. 


“My dear Sir,—Your letter which I have just received is very agreeable 
to me, both because it lets me know that you are well, and because it con- 
veys a wish to co-operate in one of the most important of the Society’s 
works. I write by this post to Mr. Mill, who is at the head of that depart- 
ment, and I have strongly recommended to him the opening an immediate 
correspondence with you on both the matters you mention. I know he 
will be as ready to do this as I am to suggest it. I have sent him an 
‘extract of the latter part of your letter. Almost all that the Society pub- 
lishes passes through my hands in one stage or another—and I use some 
freedom in cutting out as well as in suggesting alterations and additions 
(the latter chiefly to inculcate good feeling and unity). This seems to be 
incumbent upon me—as our names are given—and I am sure you will hold 
yourself safe in my hands. 

* Believe me, truly yours, 
“ H. BROUGHAM.” 


“Mr. Mill” was of course the historian of India, John Stuart 
Mill’s father. 


* Thursday. 


“ My dear Sir,—I came out of court when you called for me, after I had 
answered your question, but you were gone. 

“Tt seems to me that you are upon exactly the right road in what you 
have written. The great object to be kept in view in what follows is to 
combine as much as possible sound instruction with matter of mere amuse- 
ment and ordinary interest. There is hardly a part of your design that 
may not be connected with useful observation of men and things, such as 
the praise of good men, and men who bave rendered service to humanity 
by their living, or writing, or suffering—the approbation of sound and 
enlightened policy—the abhorrence of vice, public or private—the com- 
mendation of the arts of peace, and magnifying of all that tends to exalt 
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and improve mankind—the contempt of vain and bootless military glory, 
and the detestation of its effects. A great city full of schools, and hospitals, 
and useful institutions of other kinds, and abounding too in monuments of 
the triumphs of the worse parts of our nature, furnishes many themes at 
every step, and the men whose residences you everywhere see afford similar 
topics. 
“ Yours truly, 
“H. BRouGHAM.” 


These are the last unpublished letters before me. Their chief 
interest lies in the glimpses they afford of the thoughts and opinions of 
Brougham in his youth: and the vivid incidental picture of a state of 
feeling existing between the Crown and its more enlightened subjects 
such as, fortunately, in this day we find it difficult to realise. 

The mutual regard and respect of the two correspondents was life 
long, and Leigh Hunt dedicated “ Captain Sword and Captain Pen ” 
to his early champion in words to which all readers will readily assent— 
pausing perhaps on the closing parenthesis : 


“Great in office for what he did for the world, greater out of it for 
calmly awaiting his time to do more; the promoter of education; the 
expediter of justice; the liberator from slavery; and (what is the rarest 
virtue in a statesman) always a denouncer of war.” 


























DShetches among the Spanish Poor. 


Part IY. 
VISIT TO A SPANISH PRISON. 


A Spanrarp, making his tour of inquiry through England, would 
glean no smattering at all of English national character from a visit to 
an English model prison. He would merely see law and order ex- 
hibited in their severest features, and the stolid rustic, the clever 
artisan, and the acute man of business reduced to machines for pick- 
ing oakum to some purpose, or working on the treadmill for none. 
He would see the ploughman called, for the first time in his life, 
No. 1 and the fine gentleman No. 2; while the coarse prison dress, 
worn alike by one and all, would show him no difference between 
classes. 

In Spain, however, where a certain wild freedom, a certain respect 
of persons, is mingled with excessive oppression and tyranny, the case 
is far different. In a Spanish prison each inmate wears the dress in 
which he enters, which generally betokens his particular province, and 
certainly his station in life ; he is called by his usual name, and he is 
free to do as he likes, whether his “like” be to work or to gamble, or 
to sleep the hours away. 

Spanish prisons are of three kinds: first, the small house of de- 
tention, or lock-up, or cdrcel ; secondly, the ordinary prison, or edrcel 
proper, where those condemned to short terms of imprisonment, and 


those undergoing or awaiting trial, are kept ; and, thirdly, the presidio, 


or prison of large size, under military law, where all those who have 
been sentenced to a long term of imprisonment are kept under strict 
watch and ward. In this last, the convicts, called presidarios, work in 
chains, making government roads or renewing fortifications; some of 
these men are sentenced to as much as fifteen years of presidio. 
In the presidio the discipline is stricter; the clothes worn are gene- 
rally prison garments; the inmates, from hard work and hard fare, 
lose much of their national characteristics, and, therefore, it is to a 
cearcel proper, or ordinary jail, that I propose to make a visit with my 
readers. 

The prison, which was formerly a convent, is a large, square stone 
building of three storeys, with the usual patio, or spacious court- 
yard, around which it is built, with its modest cloisters that offer a 
walk sheltered from the blazing sun. Two soldiers of the line kept 
guard, with fixed bayonets, outside, and the same number within; in 
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the prison is, also, close to the door, a guard-room, where a party of 
six soldiers, and a cabo, or sergeant, were dozing, or writing on the 
sloping tables that form the Spanish soldiers’ rude bedstead, and which 
are used both for writing and sleeping upon. 

As we entered the quadrangle, which looked bright and clear 
enough, the following sight met our eyes:—About thirty clean, 
smiling young fellows, each wearing his ordinary clothes, and many of 
whom were smoking their customary cigarillos, lounging about or 
leaning against the wall chatting gaily enough ; there was the peasant, 
from the wilds of the campo, his coloured handkerchief knotted round 
kis head, denoting him probably to be a Valenciano or Manchego, that 
primitive head-gear being still adhered to in those provinces; the 
trim artisan, in his jacket and striped trowsers; and many wearing 
no article of clothing save a fine flannel vest and white trowsers, the 
day being intensely hot. Just then a door opened, and two prisoners, 
called “ bastoneros ”—men who have a separate room, and a few little 
privileges ceded to them for their good conduct, popularity, and 
physical strength, on condition of their acting as the prepostores in 
a public school, and preserving a rude sort of discipline among their 
fellows—entered, bearing between them a huge caldron of guisado 
or stew. This they deposited upon the ground, and, without any 
pressing or confusion, each member of this batch of prisoners pre- 
sented his wooden platter for his share of the breakfast. The 
quantity of this seemed to me greatly to exceed that of the food given 
for one meal in the civil or military prisons of England; but it must 
be remembered that the appetite of the Spaniard of the lower orders 
greatly exceeds that of an Englishman of the same class. The 
Spaniard drinks little but water, but the bulk of the succulent vege- 
tables and fruit eaten by him is surprising; half a pound of bread, 
an ordinary soup plate filled with stew, and a pound or two of grapes, 
would be no more than an average meal. 

As regards quality, the mess of red pottage presented to the 
prisoners was very good. The mess consisted of gourds, flour, gar- 
vancos, tomatoes, and lumps of bacon stewed up together to something 
of the same consistence as old-fashioned English pease-pudding. 
When each man’s platter was filled, one of the bastoneros brought in 
a dish of small square pieces of bacon, and meted out one or two 
pieces to each man. This is the usual custom of the peasantry. I 
have often been dining with the family circle of a fisherman or 
labourer, and when we had finished the stew the master would rise, 
with all possible gravity, bring the little pieces of boiled bacon and 
pork sausage in the stewing jar, and carefully, beginning with his 
wife and daughter, mete out an equal share of these tid-bits to us all. 


It offends the family much if, after eating the stew, you reject the 
little piece of bacon. 
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The daily scale of diet for the prisoners I ascertained to be as fol- 
lows :— 

Morning, at 11 a.m, stew or pottage as above described, the in- 
gredients being varied from day to day. Of this the prisoner has 
invariably more than he can eat. Sometimes it is made with rice ; 
sometimes with jideos or vermicelli. Water, ad libitum; bread, 
good, 18 oz. 

Evening, at 5 p.m., gazpacho, i.e. lettuce, raw tomatoes, lumps of 
bread, raw onions sliced, floating in an ample quantity of oil, vinegar, 
and water. 

But let it not be supposed that the bill of fare ends here. Each 
prisoner is allowed to be supplied by his relations with anything he 
may like in the way of food; and so at the grating of the Spanish 
prison one sees the dark-eyed, passionate, handsome girl giving to her 
unhappy caged lover half of her store of grapes, figs, or melons, or 
the careworn, tearful, grey-haired mother dealing out, on the same spot, 
morning after morning, all that, in justice to the rest of her hungry brood 
at home, she can spare from her basket of fruit and vegetables and 
bread for the one sheep of her flock who has gone astray. How often 
have I witnessed this sight, and heard from the mother’s lips, “He is 
just as dear to me, for all that he has gone astray and is lost.” 

And so, although most of the inmates of this prison were of the 
lowest classes, yet about one in every five supplemented his stew with 
a bunch, of white grapes (now July) just coming into season, or a 
small sandia or water-melon, and a cigarette. 

As these poor fellows took away their platters and their bit of 
bacon each one said to us, “Have you breakfasted, sirs? If not, 
eat with us; the breakfast is regular (i.e. ordinarily good) to-day.” 

A little cluster of them were kneeling down, I observed, in a 
corner of the courtyard, and when I peered over their shoulder to see 
what was the attraction, to my surprise they were feeding two tiny 
sparrows, who, they told me, had fallen out of |their nest into the 
courtyard, and were now the pets of the patio! Certainly this court- 
yard, with its smoking, chatting inmates, cutting their melons, petting 
their tiny birds, their gay sashes, and picturesque costumes, lit up by 
the bright sunlight, had very little of the prison look about it; and 
the gay laugh with which one of them addressed my companion, in 
whom he found an old friend, “ Just a little affair of borracheria 
(drunkenness) brought me in here ; I shall soon be out, and will pay 
you a visit,” quite surprised me. 

I found, however, that though there were many in the prison for 
grave offences, yet that they were only birds of passage, who, when 
sentenced, would be removed to the presidio to fulfil their several 
terms, the prisoners proper in this jail being only those whose sen- 
tences varied from one month to six. 
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From this patio we passed upstairs, and investigated the upper 
storeys. 

The sleeping arrangements, &ec., were as follows: each room was 
twelve feet in height, twenty-four in breadth by twenty-four, and 
lighted by one largish window, barred, but without glass; the floors 
were simply bricked, the walls whitewashed ; each prisoner brings his 
bed with him, and this cama, when transferred from the rude cottage 
to the prison, is called, in prison slang, petat?,a word which originally 
meant a mat of fine cocoa-nut fibre; when a prisoner is taken, the 
first thing to be done by his family is to send him his rug, or manta, 
and his bed. ‘These rooms are called the dormitorios, and ten 
prisoners inhabit each apartment, rolling up their beds (which are 
simply laid on the bricks, without any bedstead, to serve as a chair by 
day). No chairs of any sort, no movable furniture at all, save spoons 
and platters of wood, is allowed within the prison walls. Many of 
these poor fellows, I observed, retreated to their dormitorio to eat 
their breakfast; many had a little image or picture hung over their 
sleeping place; some had a second suit of clothes, but not above four 
or five of the whole hundred and five prisoners. 

A Spanish prisoner hates to be without his knife, and although they 
are searched if it is suspected that they have one on their person, yet 
now and then a knife is safely smuggled in, in the centre of a loaf of 
bread. Of course the aspect of the whole place is singularly bare and 
comfortless, but it appeared to me perfectly clean ; there was no offensive 
smell even in the infirmary, and the closets were, for Spain, where any 
cleanliness in those regions is very rare, fairly clean and sweet. 

These men are classed thus: in one place will be ten murderers, or 
slayers of men ; in another, ten ¢ransitarios, or prisoners who are on 
their weary march to the presidio, and are halted for the night at the 
prison of any town where they may happen to find themselves, for 
these prisoners, be it remarked, are marched by civil guards from town 
to town, carrying their bed on their back, and so on. 

All the inmates are allowed to walk about the cloisters of the 
especial storey to which they belong, and sometimes they all meet 
together in the lower patio, on days when they see their advocates. 
No prison dress of any sort is supplied; but should a man be a 
stranger, and penniless, the prison authorities supply him with a bed, 
such as it is, just sufficient to keep his bones from the bricks. In 
winter each man is allowed an extra rug. If any man has money on 
his person when taken, it is taken by the aleaide, or governor of the 
prison, who enters the amount in a book, and from whom the prisoner 
can draw his money, at the rate of 10d. per diem, until all his store 
is exhausted. 

Another liberty allowed to the prisoners is that of a separate apart- 
ment, which is yielded to any prisoner who can afford to “keep 
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himself,” or, as it is called, forego his rations. The rooms set aside 
for this purpose were perfectly bare, and untenanted just now; they 
seemed to differ from the others only in having a larger amount of 
light, and a good view of the busy street below. This licence certainly 
seems like the exhibition of the refrain, “one law for the rich, and 
another for the poor ;’ and yet one almost shudders to think of the 
ribald and obscene talk which must deaden the ears of any one 
accustomed to a purer tone of conversation than is usual with the 
Spanish lowest classes. With them blasphemy, obscenity, and swear- 
ing have long since lost their pungency, and perhaps—let us hope it 
is so—their guiltiness, for constantly one meets with a really good 
and honest fellow among the lower classes, whose conversation is 
absolutely interlarded with oaths most awful, and obscenity most 
revolting. 

I may here remark that no prisoner, of any sort or kind, may have 
wine or liquors brought to him under any pretext, except when ordered 
by the medical man. 

The Enfermeria, although somewhat dark, and, of course, comfort- 
less enough, possessed six iron bedsteads, and comfortable bedding. 
It seemed well ventilated, the floor and walls clean, and the two men 
nurses kindly and intelligent. Only one man was there, who was 
suffering from inflammation of the lungs; a fine black-bearded, 
stalwart fellow he seemed, and very delighted with our visit. 
Although evidently in much suffering, when I expressed the hope 
that God would soon relieve his pain, he raised himself on one arm, 
and said, “A thousand thanks, and may you be spared bodily 
suffering.” 

The medical man receives as his salary £5 per month, and visits 
the prison daily; of course, out of that modest sum, he is not ex- 
pected to pay for the drugs which he may see fit to order. The 
alcaide, or head gaoler, receives £60 per annum, and a house within 
the prison walls for his wife and himself. He should, perhaps, be 
dignified by the title of “ governor of the prison.” The six or eight 
llaveros, or under warders, receive £40 per annum, and rooms in the 
prison. We visited one, and found him and his wife really nice people. 
The chaplain visits twice a week: once in the week, and once on 
Sundays. He holds a misa in the church once on Sunday, and on 
every feast-day, at which the prisoners attend, but rarely delivers any 
sermon. He also, I believe, receives a fixed salary. He also confesses 
those who desire it. Auricular confession, however, is, I fancy, not 
very much in vogue among the class of persons who are found within 
these walls, although the Spanish peasant, instinctively true to the 
traditions of his forefathers, uses the phrase, “a man who never con- 
fesses,” as a term of reproach. Thus, with the usual quaint humour of 
his class and race a Spanish peasant said to me, in reference to a pair 
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of savage hawks which I kept, and which made an onslaught on his 
fingers to some purpose, “ No me gustan: hay una gente que no 
confiesa, ie. I do not like them: they are a people who never 
confess.” 

Holy Communion is also celebrated at stated times; but the com- 
municants are few. The Church in Spain strictly enjoins confession 
and participation in the Holy Communion once a year, at least, as 
absolutely necessary, and bids the heads of houses see that their 
servants fulfil at least this infinitesimal part of their Christian duties. 
No one is forced to confess, nor would a Protestant, if imprisoned, be 
forced, I believe, to attend the public service. 

We visited the kitchen, the judge’s office, where the judge sits and 
examines the prisoner, who is presented at a grating in front of the 
judicial desk, looked in wonder at the mass of documents piled up on 
the shelves, and then visited the dormitory where the four worst cases 
were collected together. The warder said to me, “ You shall now see 
four men who have bad papers; who have committed manslaughter or 
murder.” I expected to see the villainous, low type of criminal cha- 
racter so common in England among those who commit such crimes, 
and was surprised when I walked in to see four cleanly-dressed, hand- 
some, open-faced young fellows, two of them of enormous physical 
strength, who greeted me with a bright smile, accepted a cigar apiece 
very graciously, and asked if I would break my fast with them. 

One of them, I believe, had killed a policeman; another had slain 
his fellow deliberately, and not in hot blood; a third, who surely had 
no place in such company, had been attacked by four men, and killed 
one in self-defence. They shook hands with us on parting, and told 
me they were fairly comfortable. 

All these offences were committed with the navaja, or clasp-knife. 

Lastly, we visited the women’s part of the house. Its accommoda- 
tion was exactly the same as that of the men, namely, the four white- 
washed walls, the brick floor, a stretch of cloisters, or empty rooms, in 
which to take their dreary daily walk, the usual little beds, now rolled 
up against the wall to serve for a seat. Around the walls sate five 
young women, decently but poorly dressed ; one, a handsome, dark- 
browed Cordovese girl, from the Sierra, who seemed not more than 
nineteen years of age, and whose magnificent black hair, neatly 
braided, would have reached to her knees, had a pretty little babe of 
nine months old playing at her feet. Her offence was that of being 
an accomplice in horse stealing, and as, of course, with Spanish honour, 
she would not betray her accomplices, she may have to suffer a long 
term of imprisonment. 

According to Spanish Jaw, or custom (which latter prevails more in 
this country), a mother may have with her in prison a baby at the 
breast, a good and wise regulation, we think, in a country like Spain. 
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The employment of these five women was sewing. The men did 
absolutely nothing, except four or five who took ina daily paper, and 
conned in a dreamy way its uneventful details, and other few who 
knitted stockings. 

One of the women was knitting a pair of garters—a useful article 
in Spain, where the knife is always carried in the garter when carried 
by a woman ! 

The average age of the men seemed from twenty-one to thirty-one. 
The majority were in prison for stabbing and robbery; one for 
forgery, one for rape, none for arson, fifteen or twenty for escandalos, 
i.e. disturbances ; and about as many for drunkenness. 

Among the curious customs prevalent in these prisons are the 
following :— 

Supposing a gentleman’s coachman be imprisoned for a trifling 
offence, say drunkenness, and his master requires his services to take 
his family into the campo for an airing, he is in such a case allowed 
to go out for the day, his master becoming personally responsible for 
his coachman’s reappearance. 

Another curious custom is, that on Thursday and Friday in Holy 
Week a table is placed in the street beneath the prison windows, 
whereon the passers-by place their offerings of copper, silver, or gold 
for the use of the prisoners who have no money. This is collected, 
at sundown, by a warder, and distributed equally among the poor of 
the prison. 

A tax, also, is levied on the sellers of cattle in some places, namely, 
the heads of all the beasts killed, to be boiled down into soup for the 
prison stews. In the prison of which I write this was the case. I 
ascertained that out of the hundred prisoners only about eighteen 
could read or write, or both. The faces of the prisoners, as a rule, 
struck me as not of a villainous type, but expressive of that uneducated, 
religionless phase of character so common, alas! to the Spanish poor, 
which they themselves describe as bi-wto, i.e. very animal ! 

The cost of each prisoner, ordinarily, to the ayuntamiento of the 
town is 5d. perdiem ; in the infirmary, wine and caldo (thin soup) 
are allowed when prescribed by the medical man. 

There is in each prison a room for the executioner, called el cuartel 
de berdugo ; the hangman is called verdugo ; the condemned man, el 
veo; the hangman’s rope, la blanca; to go to execution, in prison 
slang, andar a la blanca ; to be on the point of execution, amarrado 
en la blanca (tied in the white rope). Hanging, however, although it 
has been resorted to in other days, has given place to the garrote, or 
strangling, which is the method of execution still in vogue where capital 
punishment is resorted to. The operation is as follows: The garrote 
is an iron collar of great strength, with a screw of enormous power 


of compression at the back, one turn of this breaks the vertebra of 
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the spine, just below the head, and causes instantaneous death! The 
reo, or condemned person, is bound by a chain round the waist, and 
placed for a day in front of the altarpiece of the prison chapel for 
prayer and reflection, a priest visiting him from time to time; he is 
then conducted, probably, to the very spot where he committed the 
crime for which he is to suffer, if it be in the town, or, if not, to some 
plaza of the town, perhaps to the market-square ; he is attended by 
a priest, who prays with him all the way, and earnestly beseeches him 
to confess all and relieve his conscience; in his shackled hands the 
reo carries an image of brass, the Santo Christo or crucifix ; he is 
then seated on and bound to a strong wooden seat like an arm-chair, 
the iron collar is adjusted, the screw put on, and, in a moment, the 
neck is compressed into a mere elongated pulp, and the tongue and 
eyes loll out from the head. In some cases the body is left for some 
hours, in others it is removed at once. Capital punishment is not, 
however, as a general rule, inflicted. It is very difficult in this country. 
where manslaughter and murder tread so closely upon the heels of one 
another, where crime is so difficult of proof, and where life is set so 
little store by, to say when recourse should justly be had to such an 
extreme measure. 

Two stories, one of which was on every one’s lips some forty years 
since, the other, which is now much spoken of, shall here be recounted, 
ere we seek, in conclusion, to “gather honey from the weed,” and 
glean some lessons of warning or example even from the barren courts 
of a Spanish prison. 

Forty years ago a murderer was being taken out to execution in 
the precincts of the town of Sevilla; the priest preceded him, com- 
mending his blood-stained soul to the mercy of that God against 
whom he had sinned so grievously ; in his hands the prisoner carried 
the heavy brass image of his Redeemer. Just as they neared the 
garrote the man said to his confessor “I have a last confession to 
make.” ‘The priest ‘turned, and, throwing the ample folds of his 
black canonicals over his own and the man’s head, approached his ear 
to the murderer’s lips; in a moment the man raised up the crucifix, 
and absolutely cleft the skull of his innocent confessor with one arm 
of the cross, and he fell dead. The prisoner got but one day's 
respite by this awful device, saying, “ Uno dia de vida, es vida” (one 
day of life is life, at any rate). Of that higher life which, even at 
the last hour, he might, through his Creator’s merey in Christ have 
won his share, if but a little share, this fellow evidently either knew 
nothing, or thought nothing; and, indeed, we fear that even now 
thousands are suuk in utter hopelessness, utter indifference to the 
world and life to come; to smile, and love, and eat, and quarrel; to 
risk life, and to take away life; such, too olten, is the picture, only 
too fearfully true, of the Spaniard of the lower orders. 
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The other story is of a different kind. 

But a few days since, in a town of Catalonia, two men were led 
out to be garrotted. They had, probably, murdered a civil guard or a 
policeman, offences which are still, as a rule, visited with death in 
Spain. The executioner despatched one, and was proceeding to fit 
the iron collar to the throat of the other, when he found, on trying 
to turn the screw, that, owing to some peculiar malformation of the 
neck, the instrument would not work. ‘The wretched prisoner was in 
intense agony for as much as thirty minutes, when the executioner 
took the collar from the dead man, and endeavoured to make it per- 
form its work on the other. In this, however, he failed; and the 
wretched man was taken back, alive, although badly hurt, to the 
prison. A telegram, asking for instructions, was sent to the Govern- 
ment at Madrid; and, with characteristic generosity, King Alfonso 
at once telegraphed back a remittal of the sentence. 

It may be said that we have learnt but little in our visit to the 
prisons of Spain. The sight of a host of one’s fellow-creatures 
herded together, with no employment save talking, gambling, making 
stockings, and smoking, is a pitiable one; but if it makes us value 
more the elements of usefulness in our prisons at home—the work 
done by the prisoners—the instruction offered them, secular and 
religious—the privacy, which at least prevents the exceeding con- 
tamination which must ensue on the herding together of a host of 
human beings of the lowest tastes and habits, without any ennobling 
influence; if it makes us value the law and order, the strict meting 
out of justice to poor and rich alike, without partiality or respect of 
persons ; if it makes us cling firmly to the institutions of our own 
country, then, I think, our visit to a Spanish prison will have taught 
us one good lesson at least—to be thankful for our own enlightened 
administration at home. 
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The Originals of Werther. 


At Frankfort, in a small street, called Grosser Hirschgraben, there 
exists to this day a desolate old mansion which belonged to the an- 
cestors of Goethe, and where his arms—three lyres surmounting a star 
—were conspicuously displayed over the door. Strangers are still shown 
the little attic, with three sloping windows in the roof, where, in the 
first flush of life, and opening on a career of unexampled success, but 
beset with that “ maladie de limagination” described by Madame de 
Staél as the disease of the epoch, he prepared a romance which stirred 
up the youth of the day almost in the same degree as Schiller’s Rob- 
bers, but with far less poetical excuse, to tempests of wild and uncon- 
trollable passion, a romance which combines so great a monotony of 
incident with such violent mental conflicts, that it may be said to 
produce the same sort of dizziness which is experienced when one 
stands on the edge of a precipice. ‘The Sorrows of Werther’ was the 
product of the revolutionary spirit of the age, which was ready to 
level with the ground good sense and social order—almost its first 
fruits—introducing a state of doubt and disbelief upon every question 
of religion and morality, and plunging even literature itself into a sea 
of licentious confusion. Of all his works, it is that which exercised 
the greatest influence over his countrymen. It paved the way to 
every kind of error and romantic delusion, upset excitable imagina- 
tions, raised a pedestal to frantic lovers, and planted groves to the 
deities of melancholy and despair. 

“ Werther,” says Lewis, “is not much read nowadays, especially in 

England, where it labours under the double disadvantage of a bad 
name and an execrable translation ;’ but Carlyle, who has perhaps 
more sympathy with the author’s mind, reviews his work in far more 
flattering terms, and describes it as the offspring of that nameless 
unrest, the blind struggle of a soul in bondage, and that high, sad, 
longing discontent which was agitating every bosom,” and which had 
driven Goethe almost to despair. 


“All felt it,” he continues; “Goethe alone could give it voice. And 
here lies the secret of his popularity; in his deep susceptive heart he felt 
a thousand times more keenly what everyone else was feeling; with the 
creative gift which belonged to him as a poet, he bodied it forth into visible 
shape, gave it a local habitation and a name; and so made himself the 
spokesman of his generation. Werther is but the cry of that dim rooted 
pain under which all thoughtful men of a certain age were languishing; 
it paints the misery, it passionately utters the complaint; and heart and 
voice all over Europe loudly and at once respond to it. True, it prescribes 
no remedy ; for that was a far different, far harder enterprise, to which 
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other years and a higher culture were required; but even this utterance of 
pain, even this little, for the present is grasped at, and with eager sympathy 
appropriated in every bosom. If Byron’s life weariness, his moody melan- 
choly and mad stormful indignation borne on the tones of a wild and quite 
artless melody, could pierce so deep into many a British heart, now that 
the whole matter is no longer new—is indeed old and trite—we may judge 
with what vehement acceptance this Werther must have been welcomed, 
coming as it did, like a voice from the unknown regions; the first thrilling 
peal of that impassioned dirge which in country after country men’s ears 
have listened to till they were deaf to all else. For Werther, infusing 
itself into the core and whole spirit of literature, gave birth to a race of 
sentimentalists who have raged and wailed in every part of the world, till 
the better light dawned on them, or, at worst, exhausted nature laid herself 
to sleep, and it was discovered that lamenting was unproductive labour. 
These funeral choristers, in Germany a loud, haggard, tumultuous, as weil 
as tearful class, were named the Kraftmiinner, or Powermen; but have 
long since, like sick children, cried themselves to rest.” 


In later years Goethe himself turned from the work of his youth 
with regret and aversion: when years had cleared his insight and 
settled his aims, he satirised the authors who had simply followed in 
his footsteps, calling them “ professional sentimentalists,” and ridiculing 
that brotherly love and spiritual communion from which arose, as 
Jean Paul Richter wittily remarked, “a universal love for all men and 
beasts,— except reviewers !” 

Wilkes used to say that he never had been a Wilkite; and Goethe, 
with his large-mindedness, his self-mastery, his moral grandeur, his 
genuine excellence, never was a Werther; but, unfortunately, the 
fiction, which met with so much sympathy from the social organiza- 
tion of the day, was followed by a host of minor works, letters, 
memoirs, and novels, of which the theme was identical; and if in 
Byron and in Rousseau might be found a still greater vitality of 
poison, the despairing sentimentalism of Werther was more easy to 
copy, and led to more tragically ludicrous results. Suicide became 
the fashion in the same manner as to dress, like ‘Corinne,’ in the 
days of Madame de Staél, or to be the ‘ Femme de trente ans’ under 
the reign of Balzac. The German Cupid was provided with a brace 
of pistols instead of the traditional bow and arrows, and no man who 
aspired in the mildest degree to poetic celebrity would have been 
otherwise than disappointed to be deprived by prosperity of a fair 
excuse to terminate his days like Werther, and to be buried like him 
beyond the pale of the Church. 

So wholly were the young men of Germany possessed with the 
morbid disease of the day that, not content with making the tragic 
end of the domestic drama the same, it was even necessary that the 
mise en scene should also be identical, and that the details should be 
carried out in every minute particular. In the first place, the deadly 
weapon has to be borrowed, and then the blighted being, disgusted 
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with the world, unsatisfied in his cravings, overwhelmed by his posi- 
tion, seeing no end to his wretchedness except the grave, sits down 
before his bureau to destroy his papers, and to inform his friends, in 
tremulous writing, that “he has seen the woods and fields for the 
last time.” He implores pardon of his rival ‘for having troubled the 
peace of his household,’ and adjures him “to make his angel happy.” 
About eleven he feels it incumbent on him “to take leave of the 
Gieat Bear and other constellations, and he has also to leave a few 
lines desiring that his remains may be protected, “and (since pious 
Christians might not choose their bodies to rest in the vicinity of 
such a poor unhappy wretch) buried under two lime trees, or else in 
some remote valley, or else near some highway which priest and 
Levite might avoid, but where the good Samaritan may come to shed 
a tear.” 

A little apparently superfluous comedy has to be gone through in 
the way of packing up and ordering horses for an imaginary journey ; 
and lastly, the beloved image of “ Margaret,” ‘‘ Ottilie,” or “ Gretchen ” 
is invoked before her portrait, in profile, on which is imprinted 
“thousands of kisses,’ and at midnight, with the last stroke of the 
clock, a pistol shot is heard which ends the dream of life. 

That such a fiction, or any similar fictions, should have enraptured 
the world, appears amazing, and in spite of Zimmermann, who asserts 
that the first part of “the Sorrows of Werther” occasioned him so 
much emotion that he was obliged to wait a fortnight before com- 
mencing the second, and Kotzebue, who writes, “ I cannot find words 
to express the overpowering emotions excited in my soul by this 
wonderful philosophical romance,” the readers of our own day will 
in all probability incline sooner to the criticism of Dr. Johnson when 
he said, “Sir, a man might write such stuff for ever, if he would but 
abandon his mind to it.” 

It was at the little town of Wetzlar, in the Duchy of Solms, the 
very pearl of the charming valley of the Lakes, that Goethe met 
with the originals of the story which found so many disastrous copies. 
Beautilully situated in the midst of woods, fields, and rich pasture 
lands, its romantic solitudes were well fitted to inspire poetic reverie 
and the dreamy languor of sentimental idleness. ‘The perfect calm 
of village life afforded ample leisure for the indulgence of the dreams, 
the doubts, the imaginary sufferings, glimpses of a philosophy as 
deep as it is bitter, the product of a diseased mind whose records 
become only too palatable to a taste ready to. be stimulated by works 
of unnatural and unhealthy excitement. It was in 1772 that Johann 
Wolfgang Goethe arrived at Wetzlar. Kestner, the Albert of “the 
Sorrows,” gives the following description of him :— 


“In the spring there came here a certain Goethe, by profession a doctur 
juris, twenty-three years old, only son of a very rich father; in order—this 
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was his father’s intention—that he might get some experience in prazi, 
but according to his own intention, that he might study Homer, Pindar, 
&c., and whatever else his genius, his manner of thinking, and his heart 
might suggest to him. At the very first the beaux esprits here announced 
him to the public as a colleague, and as a collaborator in the new Frank- 
fort Gelehrte Zeitung, parenthetically also as a philosopher, and gave them- 
selves trouble to become intimate with him. As I do not belong to this 
class of people, or rather am not so much in general society, I did not 
know Goethe until later, and quite by accident. One of the most dis- 
tinguished of our beaux esprits, the Secretary of Legation, Gotter, per- 
suaded me one day to go with him to the village of Garbenheim—a common 
walk. There I found him on the grass, under a tree, lying on his back, 
while he talked to some persons round him—an epicurean philosopher 
(Von Goué, a great genius), a stoic philosopher (Von Kielmansegge), and 
a hybrid between the two (Dr. Konig), and thoroughly enjoying himself. 
He was afterwards glad that I had made his acquaintance under such 
circumstances. Many things were talked of—some of them very interest- 
ing. This time, however, I formed no other judgment concerning him 
than that he was no ordinary man.” 


This was his first interview with Kestner, the Secretary to the 
Hanoverian Legation, who was perhaps hardly flattered by becoming 
the original of Albert. The narrative of his meeting with Charlotte 
—Charlotte Buff—who, “to judge from her portrait,” says Lewis, 
“must in her way have been a charming creature, not intellectually 
cultivated, not poetical—above all, not the sentimental girl we have 


in Werther—but a serene, calm, joyous, open-hearted German maiden, 
an excellent housewife and a priceless manager,” is told by himself in 
the first pages of ‘The Sorrows’: 


“To give you a regular account of the manner in which I have become 
acquainted with the most amiable of women would be a difficult task. I 
am a happy and contented mortal, but a poor historian. An angel! 
Nonsense! Everybody so describes his mistress, and yet I find it im- 
possible to tell you how perfect she is, or why she is so perfect ; enough 
to say she has cuptivated all my senses. So much simplicity with so much 
understanding—so mild, yet so resolute—a mind so placid, a life so active. 
I mentioned to you the other day that I had become acquainted with 
the district judge, and that he had invited me to go and visit him in his 
retirement, or rather in his little kingdom. But I neglected going, and 
perhaps should never have gone, if chance had not discovered to me the 
treasure which lay concealed in that retired spot. Some of our young 
people had proposed giving a ball in the country at which I consented to 
be present. 

“T offered my hand for the evening to a pretty and agreeable but rather 
commonplace sort of girl from the immediate neighbourhood, and it was 
agreed that I should engage a carriage, and call upon Charlotte with my 
partner and her aunt to convey them to the ball. My companion informed 
me, as we drove along through the park to the hunting lodge, that I should 
make the acquaintance of a very charming young lady. ‘Take care,’ 
added the aunt, ‘that you do not lose your heart. ‘Why?’ said I. 
‘ Because she is already engaged to a very worthy man,’ she replied, ‘ who 
is gone to settle his affairs upon the death of his father, and will succeed 
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to a very considerable inheritance.’ This information possessed no interest 
for me. When we arrived at the gate the sun was setting behind the tops 
of the mountains. 


“T alighted, and a maid came to the door and begged us to wait a 
moment for her mistress. 

“T walked across the court to a well-built house, and, ascending the 
flight of steps in front, opened the door and saw before me the most 
charming spectacle I had ever witnessed. Six children from eleven to two 
years old were running about the hall and surrounding a lady of middle 
height, with a lovely figure, dressed in a robe of simple white, trimmed 
with pink ribbons. She held a brown loaf in her hand, and was cutting. 
slices for the little ones all round in proportion to their age and appetite. 
She performed her task in a graceful and affectionate manner. Each 


claimant awaiting his turn with outstretched hands, and boisterously 
shouting his thanks.” 


That Goethe should fall in love with Charlotte whilst aware from 
the first of her engagement to Kestner, is only in keeping with 
the romantic folly which was the fashion of the day: in all probability 
he considered himself remarkably fortunate whilst enjoying the culti- 
vated leisure of a solitude full of charm, that he was able to find an 
opportunity of rushing headlong into a passion which could only end 
in disaster. Kestner appears to have been wholly undisturbed by the 


situation. His own honourable and confiding character is displayed 
in his description of it : 


“Lotte is not strictly a beauty according to the common opinion, to 
me she is one. She is notwithstanding the fascinating maiden who might 
have hosts of admirers, old and young, grave and gay, clever and stupid. 
But she knows how to convince them quickly that their only safety must 
be sought in flight or in friendship. One of these, as the most remarkable, 
I will mention, because he retains an influence over us. 

* A youth in years (twenty-three), but in knowledge and in the develop- 
ment of his mental powers and character already a man, an extraordinary 
genius, and a man of character, was here—as his family believed for the 
sake of studying the law, but in fact to track the footsteps of nature and 
truth, and to study Homer and Pindar. He had no need to study for the 
sake of a maintenance. 

“ Quite by chance, after he had been here some time, he became acquainted 
with Lottchen and saw in her his ideal; he saw her in her joyous aspect. 
but was soon aware that this was not her best side; he learnt to know her 
also in her domestic position, and in a word, became her adorer. 

“It could not long remain unknown to him that she could give him 
nothing but friendship, and her conduct towards him was admirable. 
Our coincidence of taste, and a closer acquaintance with one another 
formed between him and me the closest bond of friendship. Meanwhile. 
although he was forced to renounce all hope in relation to Lottchen, and 
did renounce it, yet he could not, with all his philosophy and natural pride, 
so far master himself as completely to repress his inclination. And he 
has qualities which might make him dangerous to a woman, especially to 
one of susceptibility and taste. But Lottchen knew how to treat him so as 
not to encourage vain hope, and yet make him admire her manner towards 
him. His peace of mind suffered; there were many remarkable scenes, in 
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which Lottchen’s behaviour heightened my regard for her; and he also 
became more precious to me as a friend; but I was often inwardly 
astonished that love can make such strange creatures even of the strongest 
and otherwise the most self-sustained men. I pitied bim, and had many 
inward struggles; for on the one hand, I thought that I might not be in 
a position to make Lottchen so happy as he would make her, but on 
the other hand I could not endure the thought of losing her. The latter 
feeling conquered, and in Lottchen I have never once been able to perceive 
a shadow of the same conflict.” 


The summer passed away, and then Kestner again writes in his 
diary : 


“September 10, 1772. To-day Dr. Goethe dined with me in the garden. 
I did not know that it was the last time. In the evening Dr. Goethe came 
to the teutsche Haus. He, Lottchen, and I had a remarkable conversation 
about the future state; about going away and returning, &c., which was 
not begun by him but by Lottchen. We agreed that the one who died 
first, should if he could give information to the living about the conditions 
of the other life. Goethe was quite cast down, for he knew that the next 
morning he was to go.” 


This is identical with Goethe’s narrative of Werther’s departure in 
‘The Sorrows.’ The lovely idyl had come to an end—the “ parties 
de promenade en voiture,” the petit bal sans appréts, the long bright 
days, the radiant evenings where the three friends conversed in 
Charlotte’s garden on every topic under and above the stars. Buta 
tragic end to it all was indispensable, and for this Goethe had to 
borrow from another episode which occurring at the time filled 
Wetzlar and the neighbourhood with compassion and horror. 

A young man named Jerusalem, Secretary to the Brunswick Lega- 
tion, committed suicide. Kestner sent Goethe full details of the 
catastrophe, and he transferred them to the last pages of Werther. 
When Goethe had printed his book he sent a copy of it to the 
Kestners, and was astonished to find that instead of falling into 
raptures over it they were exceedingly angry, and it must be admitted 
that they had full right to be indignant at finding themselves dragged 
into publicity and their story falsified. 

“The narrative,” says Lewis,* “was in many respects too close to reality 
not to be very offensive in its deviations from reality. The figures were 
unmistakable, but they were not the real figures. The eager public soon 
found out who were the real personages, and that a real history was at the 
bottom of the romance; but as the whole truth could not be known, the 
Kestners found themselves in a very false light. They were hurt by this. 
indiscretion of their friend, more hurt perhaps than they chose to confess.” 


Kestner wrote to him without mincing the matter : 


“Your Werther might have given me great pleasure since it could have 
reminded me of many interesting scenes and incidents. But as it is, it has 





* ‘Life and Works of Goethe.’ 
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in certain respects given me little edification. You know I like to speak 
my mind. It is true you have woven something new into each person or 
have fused several persons into one. So far good; but if in this inter- 
weaving and fusing you had taken counsel of your heart, you would not 
have so prostituted the real persons whose features you borrow. You 
wished to draw from nature that your picture might be truthful, and yet 
you have combined so much that is contradictory, that you have missed 
the very mark at which you aimed. The distinguished author will revolt 
against this judgment, but I appeal to reality and truth itself when I pro- 
nounce that the artist has failed. The real Lotte would in many instances 
be grieved if she were like the Lotte you have there painted. I know well 
that it is said to be a character compounded of two, but the Mrs. H. whom 
you have partly inwoven was also incapable of what you attribute to your 
heroine. But this expenditure of fiction was not at all necessary to your 
end, to nature and truth, for it was without any such behaviour on the 
part of a woman, a behaviour which must ever be dishonourable even to a 
more than ordinary woman—that Jerusalem shot himself.” 


Goethe was both distressed and astounded at the effect of his work, 
and wrote a letter full of penitence to his friends, excusing what he 
called his innocent mingling of fiction and truth, and imploring them 
to be generous and not to worry him! 

The days of Werther are gone by, the time of ‘Sturm’ and ‘ Drang’ 
is over, but the great poet of Germany is still the pride of the little 
town where he found the inspiration of the romance of his early youth, 
and outside the gates of Wetzlar has only lately been erected a marble 
monument in loving memory of him. 

C, E. Mreerxerke. 














Lord Macaulay. 


Tomas Banrneron Macavnay was born on the 25th of October, 
1800—the year Cowper died—at Rothley Temple, in Leicestershire. 
He was the son of Zachary Macaulay, so well known as one of 
the philanthropists who exerted themselves for the abolition of the 
slave-trade and of slavery. The family was originally Scotch, and 
Zachary Macaulay’s father and uncle were ministers of the Kirk. 
His mother, Selina Mills, was a pupil of Mrs. Hannah More, and a 
member of the Society of Friends. It is not a little curious that his 
father was of Scotch descent and his mother a Quakeress, because 
neither for Scotchmen nor Quakers did Macaulay manifest any pre- 
dilection. However, the effects of his Presbyterian origin and his 
religious training may be traced in his writings. Macaulay’s early 
education began at home. ‘“ The child is father to the man,” was 
true in a pre-eminent degree of him. From the time that he was 
three years old he read incessantly, for the most part lying on the rug 
before the fire with his book on the ground and a piece of bread and 
butter in his hand. He did not care for toys, but was very fond of 
taking his walk, when he would hold forth to his companions, whether 
nurse or mother, telling interminable stories out of his own head, or 
repeating what he had been reading in language far above his 
years. Before he was eight years old he had accumulated a vast 
store of miscellaneous knowledge, and had written poems and com- 
pendiums of history. While a mere boy he discovered his marvel- 
lous powers of memory. He goes with his father on an afternoon 
call; he finds on the table ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ which he 
had never seen before; while his elders are talking he devours the 
volume ; and on his return home he is able to repeat to his mother as 
many cantos as she had the patience or strength to listen to. In 
that saddest of books, ‘The Autobiography of John Stuart Mill, 
the great philosopher is shown as a gloomy despotic child; the 
following passage shows Macaulay, not as an infant phenomenon, but 
in a more human and more agreeable light :— 


“But it must not be supposed that his quaint manners proceeded from 
affectation or conceit : for all testimony declares that a more simple and 
natural child never lived, or a more lively and merry one. He had at his 
command the resources of the Common; to this day the most unchanged 
spot within ten miles of St. Paul’s, and which to all appearance will ere 
long hold that pleasant pre-eminence within ten leagues. That delightful 
wilderness of gorse bushes, and poplar groves, and gravel-pits, and ponds 
great and small, was to little Tom Macaulay a region of inexhaustible 
romance and mystery. He explored its recesses ; he composed, and almost 


if 
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believed, its legends; he invented for its different features a nomenclature 
which has been faithfully preserved by two generations of children. A 
slight ridge intersected by deep ditches towards the west of the Common, 
the very existence of which no one above eight years old would notice, was 
dignified with the title of the Alps; while the elevated island, covered with 
shrubs, that gives a name to the Mount pond, was regarded with infinite 
awe as being the nearest approach within the circuit of his observation to 
a conception of the majesty of Sinai. Indeed at this period his infant 
fancy was much exercised with the threats and terrors of the Law. He 
had a little plot of ground at the back of the house, marked out as his 
own by a row of oyster-shells which a maid one day threw away as rubbish. 
He went straight to the drawing-room, where his mother was entertaining 
some visitors, walked into the circle, and said very solemnly : ‘Cursed be 


Sally: for it is written, Cursed is he that removeth his neighbour’s land- 
mark,’” 


When he was twelve years of age Macaulay was sent to a private 
school kept by Mr. Preston at Little Shelford, a village in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Cambridge. The letters which he wrote to his 
parents from school have traces of style which were all his own. The 
cast of the sentences is much the same as those of his later writings, 
and they are full of historical and biblical allusions. The lad of 
fourteen adorns his letters with felicitous references to ‘ Gil Blas,’ the 
‘Spectator,’ or to Goldsmith. But the great charm of these early 
letters is their frankness and manliness, and the tender feeling which 
runs like a thread of gold through them. The tone of his correspon- 
dence during these years sufficiently indicates that he lived almost 
exclusively among books. The following picture, luminous with the 


finer lights of the affections, gives us a pleasing impression of the way 
he spent his holidays at home :— 


“<*T think that my father’s strictness was a good counterpoise to the 
perfect worship of your uncle by the rest of the family. To us he was an 
object of passionate love and devotion. To us he could do no wrong. His 
unruffled sweetness of temper, his unfailing flow of spirits, his amusing 
talk, all made his presence so delightful that his wishes and his tastes were 
our law. He hated strangers, and his notion of perfect happiness was to 
see us all working round him while he read aloud a novel, and then to 
walk altogether on the Common, or, if it rained, to have a frightfully 
noisy game of hide and seek. I have often wondered how our mother 
could ever have endured our noise in her little house. My earliest recollec- 
tions speak of the intense happiness of the holidays, beginning with find- 
ing him in Papa’s room in the morning; the awe at the idea of his having 
reached home in the dark after we were in bed, and the Saturnalia which 


at once set in ;—no lessons; nothing but fun and merriment for the whole 
six weeks.’ ” 


A great many of Lord Macaulay’s views were the results of an 
unconscious reaction against the strictness of the system in which he 
was educated as a child. He was reared in a hot-house of evangelical 
religion, but for bible societies and missionaries he seems to have 
felt something like contempt. Very early in life he heard more 
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than boyhood could endure of philanthropy and sentiment. Between 
father and son there was much affection, but little sympathy. 

At the age of eighteen Macaulay entered at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and all through life he felt towards his college the same 
loyalty and affection that the Athenian felt towards the city of the 
Violet Crown. As a poetaster he won his first university honours. 
On two occasions he gained the Chancellor’s medal for the best English 
poem, the subjects being ‘ Pompeii’ and‘ Evening.’ But for “ the cross- 
grained muses of the cube and square ” Macaulay had no love, and it 
was due to his neglect of them that when the tripos of 1822 made its 
appearance his name did not grace the list. It was in this same year 
that he wrote a college prize essay on the ‘ Conduct and Character of 
William the Third.’ To this essay no doubt is due that history 
of which William of Orange is the central figure. Three years after 
taking his degree Macaulay was elected Fellow of his College. He 
“ was not chosen a fellow until his third trial, nominally for the amazing 
reason that his translations from Greek and Latin, while faithfully 
representing the originals, were rendered into English that was ungrace- 
fully bald and inornate.” After leaving Cambridge Macaulay became a 
student of Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to the bar in 1826, and joined 
the Northern Circuit at Leeds. But he did not seriously look to the 
bar as a profession, and he got no business worth mention, either in 
London or on circuit. He had already brought himself into notice 
by a speech made in 1824 at an anti-slave meeting. The speech 
gained for him the laudation of the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ the organ 
of the abolitionists, and Mr. Wilberforce said that his friend Zachary 
would no doubt joyfully bear all that his apostleship brought upon 
him “ for the gratification of hearing one so dear to him plead such 
a cause in such a manner.’ During the years 1823 and 1824 
Macaulay was busy contributing essays, imaginary conversations, 
critiques, and poems to Knight’s ‘Quarterly Magazine.’ In that 
journal first appeared these ballads, the ‘Battle of Ivry’ and the 
‘Battle of Naseby,’ which almost raise him to the rank of a poet. 

The comparison of Macaulay’s maturer works with his earlier 
efforts is both interesting and instructive. The language of the early 
essays is in some degree more ornate and ambitious, but it is from the 
first remarkable for the same clearness which is the main cause of the 
popularity of kis mature writings. The essays in Knight’s ‘ Quarterly’ 
also display the same love for psychological paradox and moral aanti- 
theses which distinguished his later work. It was in August, 1825, 
that Macaulay reaped his first great harvest of literary fame by his 
paper on Milton in the ‘Edinburgh Review.’ The effect on the 
author’s reputation was instantaneous. Like Lord Byron, he awoke 
one morning and found himself famous. The essay on Milton had 
the bright tinge of the fervour and extravagance of youth; and 
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Macaulay, writing twenty years afterwards, condemned the redun- 
dance of youthful enthusiasm. But with all its blemishes the essay 
has considerable merit. It was a stroke of genius to describe in one 
sentence the special peculiarity of Milton’s prose. He says of it: 
“The style is stiff with gorgeous embroidery.” For the sublime 
poet who wrote the ‘Areopagetica’ Macaulay had a deep affection, 
and at one period of his life he was known to say that if by some 
miracle of vandalism all copies of ‘ Paradise Lost’ were destroyed off 
the face of the earth he would undertake to reproduce it from recol- 
lection whenever a revival of learning came. Macaulay, like Milton, 
adored the spirit of divinest liberty, and when he writes of liberty his 
language rises to its richest eloquence. At the time when the essay on 
Milton appeared it was not fashionable nor was it thought a mark of 
cleverness for young men to be Liberals. Lord Eldon was on the 
woolsack, and the first gentleman of Europe by right divine on the 
throne. Hume’s views of politics and history were explicitly believed 
in by educated men and women. Cromwell was considered the in- 
carnation of evil, and Carlyle’s noble work on the great Protector had 
not appeared. It is befitting that we should remember the temper of the 
time when Macaulay first wrote in behalf of liberty and toleration, be- 
cause it enables us to appreciate how much he did to mould the mind 
of the present generation. Eighteen months after the ‘ Essay on Milton’ 
appeared the paper on Machiavelli, less oratorical than the former, but 
displaying calmer and finer judgment. Macaulay was now the most 
popular writer of the day, and he enjoyed the dubious advantage of 
being the great social and literary lion of his time. His sister Mar- 
garet gives us a graphic description of his appearance and habits 
when he entered public life. She writes in September, 1831 :— 


** At Holland House, the other day,’ writes his sister Margaret in Sep- 
tember, 1831, ‘Tom met Lady Lyndhurst for the first time. She said to 
him: “ Mr. Macaulay, you are so different to what I expected. I thought 
you were dark and thin, but you are fair, and really, Mr. Macaulay, you are 
fat.” He at all times sat and stood straight, full, and square; and in this 
respect Woolner, in the fine statue at Cambridge, has missed what was 
undoubtedly the most marked fact in his personal appearance. He 
dressed badly, but not cheaply. His clothes, though ill put on, were good, 
and his wardrobe was always enormously overstocked. Later in life he 
indulged himself in an apparently inexhaustible succession of handsome 
embroidered waistcoats, which he used to regard with much complacency. 
He was unhandy to a degree quite unexampled in the experience of all 
who knew him, When in the open air he wore perfectly new dark kid 
gloves, into the fingers of which he never succeeded in inserting his own 
more than half way. After he had sailed for India there were found in his 
chambers between fifty and sixty strops, hacked into strips and splinters, 
and razors without beginning or end. About the same period he hurt bis 
hand, and was reduced to send for a barber. After the operation, he 
asked what was to pay. ‘Oh, sir,’ said the man, ‘whatever you usually 
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give the person who shaves you.’ ‘In that case,’ said Macaulay, ‘I should 
give you a great gash on each cheek.’ During an epoch when, at our 
principal seats of education, athletic pursuits are regarded as a leading 
object of existence rather than as a means of health and recreation, it 
requires some boldness to confess that Macaulay was utterly destitute of 
bodily accomplishments, and that he viewed his deficiencies with supreme 
indifference. He could neither swim, nor row, nor drive, nor skate, nor 
shoot. He seldom crossed a saddle, and never willingly. When in attend- 
ance at Windsor as a cabinet minister he was informed that a horse was 
at his disposal. ‘If her Majesty wishes to see me ride,’ he said, ‘ she must 
order out an elephant.’” 


In 1825 the Macaulay family had settled in Great Ormond Street, 
and Macaulay was the centre of all the life and fun in the house. He 
was @ man of the tenderest domestic affection; and while he fell with 
a heavy hand on inferior authors, his family only saw the softer side of 
his character. A poor man himself, he cheerfully supported through 
years of difficulty and distress the whole of his family. It never 
crossed his noble mind that to live for others was a sacrifice at all. 
His affection for his sisters was deep and enduring. When he lost 
one by death he set himself with a new concentration of his whole 
soul to make work and duty his substitutes for happiness. His 
favourite amusement was to traverse the city with his sisters, and 
pour out anecdotes about every street, court, and alley. His sister 


Margaret, in her charming diary, writes: 


* Walking in the streets with Tom and Hannah, and talking about the 
hard work the heads of his party had got now, I said: ‘ How idle they must 
think you, when they meet you here in the busy part of the day! ‘Yes, 
here I am,’ said he, ‘walking with two unidea’d girls. However, if one of 
the Ministry says to me, “ Why walk you here all the day idle?” I shall 
say, “ Because no man has hired me.”’ We talked of eloquence, which he 
has often compared to fresco-painting: the result of long study and medita- 
tion, but at the moment of execution thrown off with the greatest rapidity : 
what has apparently been the work of a few hours being destined to last 
for ages.” 


The letters which he wrote to his sisters reveal to us the inner 
soul of the man, and they inform us of his fine sense of humour and 
great powers of observation. They are also invaluable for the por- 
traits they contain of almost all the chief literary men and statesmen 
of the day. it was in 1826, when he was on circuit, that he first 
met his witty and loquacious collaborateur in the Blue and Yellow 
Sydney Smith. He thus describes the meeting in a letter to his 
father: ‘“‘I went, and to my utter amazement beheld the Smith of 
Smiths, Sydney Smith, alias Peter Plymley. I had forgotten his 
very existence till I discerned the queer contrast between his black 
coat and his snow-white head, and the equally curious contrast be- 
tween the clerical amplitude of his person and the most unclerical wit, 
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whim, and petulance of his eye.” Sydney Smith invited him to his 
vicarage, near York, from Saturday to Monday, and Macaulay gives a 
good account of his parson host, who was also a very respectable 
apothecary, and of his excellent dinner and very queer sermon. “ We 
parted,” he writes, “with many assurances of goodwill. I have really 
taken a great liking to him. He is full of wit, humour, and shrewd- 
ness. He is not one of those show-talkers who reserve all their good 
things for special occasions. It seems to be his greatest luxury to 
keep his wife and daughters laughing for two or three hours every 
day.” Macaulay himself was a great talker, but he was no match for 
the witty canon. When Sydney Smith was dying he said, “ When 
Macaulay hears I am dead he will say, ‘Poor Sydney! I wish I had 
let him talk oftener.” About this time Macaulay paid a visit to 
Edinburgh, and he writes a graphic description of Jeffrey, the famous 
editor of the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ :— 


“JT will commence with Jeffrey himself. I had almost forgotten his 
person: and, indeed, I should not wonder if even now I were to forget it 
again. He has twenty faces almost as unlike each other as my father’s to 
Mr. Wilberforce’s, and infinitely more unlike to each other than those of 
near relatives often are; infinitely more unlike, for example, than those 
of the two Grants. When absolutely quiescent, reading a paper, or hear- 
ing a conversation in which he takes no interest, his countenance shows no 
indication whatever of intellectual superiority of any kind. But as soon 
as he is interested, and opens his eyes upon you, the change is like magic. 
There is a flash in his glance, a violent contortion in his frown, an exqui- 
site humour in his sneer, and a sweetness and brilliancy in his smile, 
beyond anything that ever I witnessed.” 


The following is a bright picture of the great critic’s domestic 
life :— 


“The flow of his kindness is quite inexhaustible. Not five minutes pass 
without some fond expression or caressing gesture to his wife or his daugh- 
ter. He has fitted up a study for himself: but he never goes into it. Law 
papers, reviews, whatever he has to write, he writes in the drawing-room or 
in his wife’s boudoir. When he goes to other parts of the country on a 
retainer he takes them in the carriage with him. I do not wonder that he 
should be a good husband: for his wife is a very amiable woman. But I 
was surprised to see a man so keen and sarcastic, so much of a scoffer, 
pouring himself out with such simplicity and tenderness in all sorts of 
affectionate nonsense. Through our whole journey to Perth he kept up a 
sort of mock quarrel with his daughter; attacked her about novel-reading, 
laughed her into a pet, kissed her out of it, and laughed her into it again. 
She and her mother absolutely idolise him, and I do not wonder at it.” 


In 1851 Macaulay first went to Holland House, and was then intro- 
duced to Lady Holland, “a large, bold-looking woman, with the remains 
of a fine person, and the air of Queen Elizabeth ;” and from that time 
his letters are full of reference to that house, “which can boast of 
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a greater number of inmates distinguished in political and literary 
history than any other private dwelling in England.” Lady Holland 
could not have been altogether a pleasant hostess. “The centurion 
did not keep his soldiers, in better order than she keeps her guests. 
It is to one, ‘Go,’ and he goeth ; and another, ‘ Do this,’ and it is done. 
‘Ring the bell, Mr. Macaulay.’ ‘ Lay down that screen, Lord Russell ; 
you will spoil it.” ‘Mr. Allen, take a candle and show Mr. Cradock 
the picture of Buonaparte.’” Allen, the well-known writer on ‘The 
Prerogative of the Crown,’ must have had a hard life of it. “ He is 
really treated like a negro slave. ‘Mr. Allen, go into my drawing- 
room and bring my reticule.’ ‘Mr. Allen, go and see what can be the 
matter, that they do not bring up dinner.’” Lord Macaulay justly 
remarks: “ Yet I can scarcely pity the man. He has an independent 
income, and if he can stoop to be ordered about like a footman I 
cannot so much blame her for the contempt with which she treats 
him.” Rogers, whose tongue dropped verjuice, and who sneered 
at friend and foe, was a frequent guest at Holland House. To 
Macaulay he was always most civil. “Rogers, like a true gentleman, 
told me last week to write no more reviews, and to publish separate 
works ; adding, what for him is a very rare thing, a compliment: ‘ You 
may do anything, Mr. Macaulay.” Macaulay remarks to his sister: 

‘See how vain and insincere human nature is! I have been put into 
so good a temper with Rogers that I have paid him, what is as rare 
with me as with him, a very handsome compliment in my Review.” 
Of his contemporarigs, Macaulay, as a rule, writes in a friendly spirit ; 
Croker and Brougham are the two notable exceptions. He tells his 
sister that he was about to review ‘ Croker’s edition of Bozzy.’ “See 
whether I do not dust that varlet’s jacket for him in the next number 
of the ‘Blue and Yellow.’ I detest him more than cold boiled veal.” 
Macaulay did dust the varlet’s jacket, and by his review overthrew 
Croker’s reputation for scholarship and accuracy. The virulent Croker 
is now best known by Mr. Disraeli’s portrait of him as Rigby, in 
‘Coningsby.’ Macaulay hated Brougham, and the feeling was re- 

eiprocated. Brougham was a man almost totally devoid of moral 
sense, and both in public and private life he was an habitual and in- 

curable traitor. While he was writing to the editor of the ‘ Edinburgh 

Review’ disparaging letters with reference to Macaulay’s articles, he 

went about declaring that he had not read them. At Holland 

House Macaulay met Talleyrand, and he has drawn a wonderful portrait 

of the bishop as he looked in his later days. 


“ He is certainly the greatest curiosity that I ever fell in with. His head 
is sunk down between two high shoulders. One of his feet is hideously 


distorted. His face is as pale as that of a corpse, and wrinkled to a 

frightful degree. His eyes have an odd glassy stare quite peculiar to them. 

His hair, thickly powdered and pomatumed, hangs down his shoulders on 
VOL. XLVII. 
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each side as straight as a pound of tallow-candles. His conversation, 
however, soon makes you forget his ugliness and infirmities. There is a 
poignancy without effort in all that he says, which reminded me a little of 
the character which the wits of Johnson’s circle give of Beauclerk. For 
example, we talked about Metternich and Cardinal Mazarin. ‘J’y trouve 
beaucoup & redire. Le Cardinal trompait; mais il ne mentait pas. Or 
M. de Metternich ment toujours, et ne trompe jamais.’ He mentioned 
M. de Saint-Aulaire,—now one of the most distinguished public men of 
France. I said: ‘M. de Saint-Aulaire est beau-pére de M. le duc de Cazes, 
n’est-ce pas ?? ‘Non, monsieur,’ said Talleyrand ; ‘1’on disait, il y a douze 
ans, que M. de Saint-Aulaire étoit beau-pére de M. de Cazes; l’on dit 
maintenant que M. de Cazes est gendre de M. de Saint-Aulaire. It was 
not easy to describe the change in the relative positions of two men more 
tersely and more sharply; and these remarks were made in the lowest tone, 
and without the slightest change of muscle, just as if he had been remark- 
ing that the day was fine. He added: ‘M. de Saint-Aulaire a beaucoup 
desprit. Mais il est dévot, et, ce qui pis est, dévot honteux. Il va se 
cacher dans quelque hameau pour faire ses Paques.’” 


Lord Macaulay was introduced into Parliament by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, who had him returned for the borough of Calne in 1830. 
He had, in January, 1828, been appointed by Lord Lyndhurst Com- 
missioner of Bankruptcy. But, among the earliest economical reforms 
undertaken by the Grey Government was a searching revision of our 
bankruptcy jurisdiction, in the course of which his commissionership 
was swept away without leaving him a penny of compensation. “I 
voted for the Bankruptcy Court Bill,” he said, in answer to an 
inquisitive constituent. “There were points in that bill of which I 
did not approve, and I only refrained from stating those points because 
an office of my own was at stake.” When this source fell dry he was 
for a while a poor man; for a member of Parliament, who has others 
to think of besides himself, is anything but rich on sixty or seventy 
pounds a quarter as the produce of his pen, and a college income 
which has only a few more months to run. At a time when his par- 
liamentary fame stood at its highest, he was reduced to sell the gold 
medals which he had gained at Cambridge; but he was never in debt ; 
nor did he publish a line prompted by any lower motive than the 
inspiration of his political faith or the instinct of his literary genius. 
He was relieved from pecuniary anxiety by being appointed, in 1832, 
one of the Commissioners of the Board of Control, which for three 
quarters of a century, from 1734 onwards, represented the Crown in 
its relation to the East India Directors; and at the close of the year 
he became Secretary to the board. He worked with his characteristic 
energy at the affairs of India, and even made time for the labour he 
loved best. 

In the first Reformed Parliament he was returned for Leeds, 
1882. He had, on his first entry into the House of Commons, dis- 
tinguished himself as a parliamentary orator. What he says of Sir 
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James Macintosh is true of himself: “He spoke essays,” but, as 
rhetorical essays, they have never been surpassed. His speeches on 
the first Reform Bill did more than any single influence to secure the 
passing of that measure. However, his most signal triumph in the 
House was his speech on the renewal of the charter of the East India 
Company (1833). Jeffrey, writing to Lord Cockburn, observes: “ Mac. 
is a marvellous person. He made the very best speech that had been 
made this season on India, a few nights ago, to a house of less than 
fifty. 'The Speaker, who is a severe judge, says he rather thinks it is 
the best speech he ever heard.” This speech and his connection with 
the Board of Control pointed him out to be the most suitable man to 
be a member of the new Council which was to legislate for India, and 
on the 4th December, 1833, he was elected legal member by the Court 
of Directors. 

Macaulay landed at that “barren spot, beaten by a raging surf,” 
Madras, in June, 1834, and after paying a visit to the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, went on to the Neilgherries, and he did not reach Calcutta 
till the 25th of September. The four years he spent in India were 
chiefly occupied in preparing the Criminal Code. At the same time 
he discharged gratuitously the duties of President of the Committee 
or Council of Public Instruction, and discharged them with single- 
heartedness and zeal. He was equally diligent in deciding small 
official duties or settling important points of principle. He drew up 
a list of prize books, including, amongst many others, Boswell’s ‘ Life 
of Johnson,’ “‘a great, a very great work,” ‘Gil Blas,’ ‘The Arabian 
Nights,’ and Southey’s ‘ Life of Nelson,’ a book “ perused with delight 
by the most frivolous and indolent.” On the subject of proper books 
for school courses, he considered that ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ was worth 
all the grammars of rhetoric and logic in theworld. ‘Jack the Giant 
Killer’ and ‘ Gulliver's Travels’ were far superior to books filled with 
idle definitions and distinctions, which every man “ who has learned 
them makes haste to forget.” The minute which he wrote in favour 
of the English language in the celebrated controversy of the Angli- 
cists and Orientalists is equal in workmanship and argument to the 
best of his essays. The chronicle of his studies during his residence 
at Calcutta is indeed astounding—Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, and 
English ad libitum. His notes on Demosthenes Auschylus, Lucan, 
and Martia fare extremely interesting. ‘‘ There are two passages in 
Lucan,” he writes, “ which surpass in eloquence anything that I know 
in the Latin language. One is the enunciation of Pompey’s exploits : 


‘Quod si tam sacro ‘dignaris nomine saxum.’ 
The other is the character which Cato gives of Pompey : 


‘Civis obit inquit.’” 
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Macaulay is one of the few great writers who saw the real beauty 
of the last six books of Virgil. No amount of official work ever 
interfered with his literary studies, and he never allowed his official 
life in India to lessen his love for freedom. THe pleaded for the 
native of India being placed in a position to raise himself intel- 
lectually to a level with his conquerors and to aspire to share with 
them in the government of his country. Sydney Smith writes to a 
friend, “Get and read Macaulay’s paper upon the Indian Courts 
and Indian education, they are admirable for their talent and their 
honesty. We see why he was hated in India, and how honourable 
that hatred was.” Sydney Smith alludes to his unpopularity amongst 
a small clique of “English residents with whose caste prejudices he 
had so little sympathy. Macaulay’s parliamentary and Indian career 
proves that he was not only a rhetorician and a brilliant writer, but 
he was also a statesman. He was a man who was master of his 
fancy, and not its slave. 

In 1838 Macaulay returned to England, and in the autumn of 
the same year he started for a tour in Italy—the land to awake 
enthusiasm if it is in a man or woman. Hannibal did well to linger 
in the land of Capua; it was worth losing a kingdom for. Macaulay 
stayed at Florence, and went to the church of Santa Cruz; “an ugly 
mean outside, and not much to admire in the architecture within, but 
consecrated by the dust of some of the greatest men that ever lived.” 
He was much moved when he saw the monument erected to the great 
exile whose dust rests at Ravenna.— Like Scipio buried by the up- 
braiding shore.” —“ I was very near shedding tears as I looked at this 
monument, and thought of the sufferings of the great poet and of his 
incomparable genius, and of all the pleasure which I have derived 
from him, and of his death in exile, and of the late justice of 
posterity. I believe that very few people have ever had their minds 
more thoroughly penetrated with the spirit of any great work than 
mine is with that of the Divine Comedy. His execution I take to be 
far beyond that of any other artist who has operated on the imagina- 
tion by means of words.” On November the 15th he arrived at 
Rome, and walked straight from the hotel door to St. Peter’s. “In I 
went, and I was for a minute fairly stunned by the magnificence and 
harmony of the interior. I never in my life saw, and never, I sup- 
pose, shall again see, anything so astonishingly beautiful. I really 
could have cried with pleasure. I rambled about for half an hour or 
more, paying little or no attention to details, but enjoying the effect of 
the sublime whole.” He was as much struck and affected with the 
Pantheon as if he did not know that there was such a building in 
Rome. “There it was the work of the age of Augustus; the work of 
men who lived with Cicero and Cesar, and Horace and Virgil.” From 
Rome he went to Naples. “I travelled across the true country through 
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which Horace’s Liris flows; by the marshes of Minturne, where 
Marius hid himself from’ the vengeance of Sulla; over the field where 
Gonsalvo de Cordova gained the great victory of Garigliano. The 
plain of Capua seemed to retain all its old richness.” At Naples ke 
read Bulwer’s ‘Pompeii.’ “It has eloquence and talent, like all h’s 
books. It has also more learning than I expected; but it labours 
under the usual faults of all works in which it is attempted to give 
moderns a glimpse of ancient manners. After all, between us and 
them there is a great gulf which no learning will enable a man to 
clear.” Macaulay returned from Naples to Marseilles by a coasting 
steamer, and at the end of the first week in February, 1839, he was 
again in London. 

Towards the end of May he was elected for Edinburgh, and became 
Secretary of War the same year. During his tour in Italy he had 
been pressed to accept the post of Judge Advocate, but had declined 
the offer. Macaulay had not been long in office when the Whigs were 
ousted by Sir Robert Peel (1841). Shortly after this he published 
his ‘Lays of Ancient Rome,’ and they at once found popular favour. 
Macaulay spent the first week of 1843 in preparing for the republica- 
tion of his ‘Essays.’ He writes in April, “ My collected reviews have 
succeeded well. Longman tells me that he must set about a second 
edition. In spite, however, of the applause and of the profit, neither 
of which I despise, I am sorry that it had become necessary to repub- 
lish these papers. There are few of them I read with satisfaction.” 
Macaulay underrates the value of his ‘Essays.’ We are disposed to 
think that they will be handed down as the most precious monument 
of his genius. “The stores of historical knowledge revealed to us in 
them is amazing. The ‘ Essay on Burleigh’ gives us the reign of 
Elizabeth ; Bacon, that of James I.; Milton and Hampden, that of 
Charles I. and the Republic; Temple (with Macintosh’s history), 
Charles II. and the Revolution ; Horace Walpole, Chatham, Pitt, the 
Georges; Clive and Hastings, the rise of our Indian Empire.” Very 
few could singly follow Macaulay in his extensive gathering of mate- 
rials, but the thing has been done by the united knowledge of several 
minds, and these several minds have shown that he is sometimes 
inaccurate in his statements and unsound in his conclusions. The 
‘Life of Bacon’ is marred by violations of nature and distortions of 
history. Macaulay has painted the statesman, great writer, and phi- 
losopher, as a vulgar, corrupt sycophant, and he has tried to analyze 
Bacon’s career on the guiding principle of Pope’s bright nonsense of 
“the wisest, brightest, meanest, of mankind.” ‘The brilliant essay on 
Warren Hastings contains misrepresentations of law and fact relating 
to the trial of Nuncomar. The ‘ Life of Clive’ is the most thoughtful 
and exhaustive of his essays. To the founder of our great Indian 


Empire he has done adequate justice, and he has not tried to palliate: 
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his great crime. Lord Macaulay is one of the very few biographers of 
the present age who is absolutely free from the vice—which in these 
days is sometimes justified as a merit—of worshipping the subjects of 
his biographies. He was fully aware of the petty side of the character 
which he described, and was by no means disposed to refine away 
serious faults into mere picturesque traits aiding rather than injuring 
the general effect of the whole character. The critical essays are those 
we value least. Macaulay had too much literary passion for a critic. 
“The true critic,” says Gibbon, “ weighs, combines, doubts, decides.” 
Macaulay never doubted. He had perfect faith in the correctness of 
his views, and these views he always maintained with great eloquence 
and power. He does not set forth opinions, he pleads them, and he 
brings forth from his powerful memory parallel cases to support them. 
By argument, by analogy and comparison he tries to convince the 
reader. The spirit of his criticism is that of the bar, not that of the 
bench. But though we may impugn the judgments, we read the 
‘Essays’ just as eagerly the third time as the first. There is a fascina- 
tion about them which defies the law of criticism. 

On the return of his party to power, Macaulay became, 12th July, 
1846, Paymaster of the Forces; but at the election next year, he was 
the rejected candidate for the City of Edinburgh. Macaulay had 
spoken in favour of the Maynooth Grant, and “a sullen priesthood 
and a raving crowd” deprived him of his seat because he would not 
betray the principles of “ truth, peace, and freedom.” Macaulay was 
deeply wounded, and the night of his defeat he wrote these exquisite 
lines, which are more poetical than any in the ‘Lays of Ancient 
Rome.’ The queens of the world—gain, fashion with sneer of cold 
disdain, power with her jewelled head, pleasures—all sweep scornfully 


past the sleeping child; until one comes, “the last, the mightiest, 
and the best.” 


“Oh! glorious lady, with the eyes of light, 
And laurels clustering round thy lofty brow, 
Who by the cradle’s side didst watch that night, 
Warbling a sweet strange music, who wast thou?” 


The others may sweep past him, but she will watch by him to the 
end—still smiling, though the tender may reprove; still faithful 
though the trusted may betray. 

Edinburgh emancipated Macaulay from parliamentary life, and he 
now had leisure to pursue undisturbed the great work of his life. He 
devoted immense labour, and took scrupulous pains in searching out 
facts for his history. In 1848 appeared the first two volumes, and their 
publication was an event in historical literature. Never had any book 
of asimilar nature produced so great an effect since the days of Gibbon. 
They were read with all the eagerness and curiosity of a novel. The 
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author dealt with history after a manner which had never been applied 
before. He tried to combine Hallam and Walter Scott. He sketches 
the intrigues of dynasties and court dynasties, and he describes not 
only battles and sieges, but the struggles between Whigs and Tories. 
He records not only parliamentary debates, the rise and fall of adminis- 
trations, but he shows us also the nation. With Dutch-like fidelity 
he paints the domestic life of England of that time, and he did not 
think it beneath the dignity of history to describe the revolutions 
which have taken place in dress, furniture, repasts and public amuse- 
ments. Macaulay’s power in landscape was great, although he does not 
exhibit much imagination in his treatment of nature. He did not 
paint nature as Wordsworth did, who had loved her, and gazed upon 
her with loving eye. The description of the scenery at Kerry is nota 
work of high art, but it is a brilliant and realistic piece of imitative 
painting. There are flaws in Macaulay’s great history, as there are in 
every great human work. The author’s prepossessions and prejudices 
pervade alike his investigations and conclusions. He could never free 
himself from his sympathies and antipathies. He painted men and 
women with living reality, but his pictures, as portraits, are faulty ; for 
he flatters those whom he admires; and he caricatures those whom he 
dislikes. He touches lightly on the fondness for wine which charac- 
terized Addison, and William the Third is drawn as a model husband, 
but no epithet is too foul for Marlborough. He has clouded his fame 
with calumnies, and has painted one of England’s greatest generals 
as a monster of perfidy, avarice, and selfishness. In the character of 
Marlborough he has shown an instance of his skill in drawing a 
striking picture, combined with a certain indifference to the possible 
existence of the being whom it is intended to represent. It is the 
romantic and descriptive elemegt in Macaulay’s writings which con- 
tributes largely to their unparalleled popularity. But to the clearness 
and brilliancy of style in which they are written the popularity is 
chiefly due. In his writings there is no ambiguous or involved sen- 
tence, but his most eloquent passages are deficient in the “linked 
sweetness long drawn out.” The chary use of pronouns, and especially 
personal pronouns, though it mars the beauty of his prose makes it 
lucid and emphatic. The peculiarities of his style which are least 
attractive to cultivated judgments tend to increase the general popu- 
larity of his narrative. He is easier to read than any other writer, 
and he saves his readers the trouble of thinking. There is no student 
of Burke who does not constantly perceive lights that never fell 
on him before, but Macaulay’s thoughts are ready-made and on the 
surface, and he does not, like Burke, strengthen and ennoble the 
understanding. The prevailing defect of his style is its universal 
brilliancy, and we cannot help longing for a little of Addison’s sim- 
plicity. His prose is distinguished by a fine balancing of sentences, but 
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it is wanting in the unaffected freedom of Fielding. In an age like the 
present, in which there is so much slovenly writing, it is good to study 
the finished pages of Macaulay. He always wrote fastidiously, but 
the polish is sometimes too e’aborate. The love for strong contrasts 
and antitheses are to be found everywhere in his writings, and it 
sometimes led him into preferring the version of facts which could be 
rendered most effective in composition. The love for specific as 
opposed to abstract assertions sometimes affected his style with a 
mannerism which has too frequently been imitated by inferior writers. 
Thus, instead of saying that London was illuminated on George the 
Third recovering from his illness, he says, “a spontaneous illumination 
brightened the whole vast space from Highgate to Tooting, and from 
Hammersmith to Greenwich.” The beauty and reverence with which 
he introduces Biblical expressions when the opportunity for doing 
so arises is one of the graces of his style :— 


“The iron had not yet entered into the soul. The time was not yet 
come when eloquence was to be gagged and reason to be hoodwinked, 
when the harp of the poet was to be hung on the willow of the Arno, and 
the right hand of the painter to forget its cunning.” 


In 1852 Edinburgh repented of her mistake, and spontaneously re- 
elected Macaulay. Once more he met his old constituents, and made 
them a great speech, full of noble and dignified eloquence. He, 
however, told his hearers, “In no cage whatsoever shall I again be a 
member of any ministry, during what may remain of my public life I 
shall be the servant of none but you.” In 1856 failing health com- 
pelled him to retire from public life altogether. He now chiefly spent 
his time in trying to finish his history, and in communion with the 
great dead. He was conservative in his literary tastes, and many of 
our most distinguished living writers were unknown to him. How- 
ever, he knew Pickwick as well as he knew Sir Charles Grandison, 
and he cried over Dombey. Of Tennyson’s poem he writes: “I like 
it extremely ;—notwithstanding some faults, extremely. The parting 
of Lancelot and Guinevere, her penitence and Arthur's farewell, are 
all very affecting. I cried over some passages, but Iam now aptidaxpus 
(with the tears near the eyes), as Medea says.” During the later years 
of his life, Macaulay sent articles on Atterbury, Bunyan, Goldsmith, 
Doctor Johnson, and William Pitt, to the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
These five little essays prove how great a biographer he might have 
been. In the ‘Life of Pitt’ he is not altogether unjust to the 
greatest of English statesmen, and he supplies us with the best sketch 
of his life and time. The lives of Bunyan and Johnson prove that 
Macaulay could neither comprehend nor sympathize with some of the 
most powerful elements of human nature. He was altogether in- 
capable of understanding the spiritual agonies which Bunyan under- 
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went, and the profound melancholy which haunted Johnson. It is 
instructive to compare Macaulay’ s life of Johnson and Carlyle’s essay 
upon him. Macaulay sketches in bright colours the striking pecu- 
liarities of his character ; but Carlyle draws him 


“ As when a painter poring on a face 
Divinely through all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 
The shape and colour of a mind and life 
Lives for his children, ever at its best 
-And fullest.” 


In 1857 Macaulay was raised to the peerage, a graceful compli- 
ment to literature. In 1855 the third and fourth volume of his 
history was hailed with delight by the public, and the succeeding 
volume was gradually being moulded into imperishable form when 
“restful death” put an end to his labours (28th December, 1859). 
In the great Abbey he loved to describe, all that was mortal of 
Macaulay was laid. History will pronounce that among the eminent 
men whose bones lie near his not one has left a more stainless 
and few a more brilliant name.‘ What he said of his favourite, 
Addison, is eminently true of hiniself, he was “sound in the noble 
parts.” His writings have qualities of solid value, which will cause 
them to last as long as English letters. The two volumes in which 
Mr. Trevelyan has given us the life of his famous kinsman will be 
read with delight by the thousands to whom Lord Macaulay’s 
writings are a source of perennial enjoyment. Mr. Trevelyan has 
accomplished a difficult and delicate task with taste, judgment, and 
considerable literary skill; and his work will henceforth be a neces- 
sary supplement in all libraries to the works of Macaulay. 


G. W. F. 
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Her Dearest Sor. 


Cuaptrer XXXYI. 


Kare was astir early next day, and having settled her landlady’s 
claims, started away to deposit her luggage at the station before 
calling on Mr. Wall. She also posted a little note for Galbraith,— 
very short, saying good-bye kindly, decidedly. “But where is the 
use of my decision?” she reflected. ‘ He is so obstinate, that unless 
he chooses to give me up of his own accord, he will come down to 
Pierstoffe again! I trust I have impressed him with the conviction 
that it is useless to think of me. I would not for any consideration 
do him an atom more mischief than I can help.” As she thought, 
how clearly she saw him as he looked across the table at her the 
evening before, and felt again the thrill his eyes had sent through her, 
she was quite glad to reach Mr. Wall’s office, that she might get rid 
of the haunting idea of Hugh Galbraith. 

Mr. Wall had nothing different to say from the day before. He 
was much impressed by the bearing of the evidence he had been 
studying. Still, the want of some connecting link, the doubt as to 
whom he should first attack, made him hesitate. So the result of 
Kate’s interview with the cautious lawyer was the same as before. 
Nothing was to be done till after consultation with Mr. Reed. 

“ By-the-way, Mrs. Travers,” said Mr. Wall, as she was about to 
take leave of him, “I wish you would let me have your version of the 
quarrel or disagreement between yourself and Mr. Travers, of which 
Vord, as well as I remember, made a good deal at the time we were 
discussing this unfortunate will, and its possible cause.” 

“Did Ford make a good deal of it?” she replied, looking at him 
earnestly. “It was a trifle, but an unpleasant one. At the time of 
my old friend and benefactor Mr. Lee’s death, I knew that his 
grand-daughter, my former playfellow, was left in sore need. I sent 
her a sum of money, which I could well spare from my ample allow- 
ance, but I did not think it necessary to inform my husband. Her 
letter acknowledging it fell into Mr. Travers’s hands, and he was more 
annoyed than I could have expected. He was ill and querulous. I 
fear I was not as patient as I ought to have been. He spoke to me as 
he never spoke before or since—as I would rather not remember. 
Unfortunately Mr. Ford was waiting in the back drawing-room to see 
Mr. Travers, while this took place,—not with closed doors, I regret to 
say. He overheard, and presumed afterwards to remind me of it. 
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That is the whole story, and pray remember, that for upwards of nine 
months after that occurrence I was Mr. Travers’s constant, trusted 
companion. Believe me, Ford has his own object for dwelling on 
such a trifle.” 

“Then do you imagine Ford had any hand in substituting this 
present will for the true one *” 

“T do.” 

“Very extraordinary, very! A rather groundless suspicion, it 
seems to me. Why do you suspect him ?” 

“ Because I think he wished to injure me.” 

“Tnjure you! I never saw a man more indignant than he was at 
the injustice done you!” 

“ Well, Mr. Wall, you must hear Tom Reed on that subject; you 
will accept his opinion more readily than mine.” 

“1 think [ always respect your opinion. But you have not told me 
everything about the quarrel? It is so hard sometimes to get hold 
of real facts.” 

“Do you imagine I pervert them ?” asked Kate, as she held out her 
hand to say good-bye. . 

“No, no,” returned the lawyer, taking it cordially. He was always 
won over to her by a personal interview, although in her absence the 
old indignation and wrath against her, for having fooled his friend and 
client, would assert itself. ‘I have your address, but I confess it 
goes against me to write to you under your false name e 





Home, if one’s abiding place deserves that name, is very sweet. 
Warm and tender was the welcome which awaited Mrs. Temple (the 
name seemed quite natural to her when she reached Pierstoffe). It 
was closing-time when she arrived; and as she had kept up the 
fiction even to herself, that Mr. Wall might have changed his mind, 
and asked her to remain in town, she had not written to announce 
her return. 

When, therefore, she opened the parlour door, Fanny gave a small 
shriek of joy and surprise, darting forward to hug her heartily ; then 
Mills came in, full of motherly thought for her probable needs 
of food and rest and warmth, as the weather was damp and raw. 
Kate felt all the power that springs from our social instincts—the 
strength and wisdom and self-control, and all goodness to which love 
and sympathy help us. She felt she could face her destiny, whatever 
it might be, with double, nay treble courage and constancy, here in 
her fortress of home, and hearts dependent on her, than she could in 
the solitude of London, where her one companion was becoming too 
necessary. 

“Oh, Kate, dear! How delightful to have you back again! I felt 
so wretched when there was no letter from you this morning. I 
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fancied all sorts of things except your coming back. I am sure you 
have been worried to death. I declare you look quite pale and thin.” 

“T have been worried, Fan.” 

“Now here is some nice buttered toast; you must be perfectly 
dying for a cup of tea! When you have taken it, you must begin at 
the beginning and tell me everything. I never knew anything half 
so extraordinary and romantic as your meeting Hugh Galbraith. 
Have you had any news of the purse? No! I am afraid it is 
gone! And what did Mr. Wall say? I never liked him, he is such 
a stiff old thing. Oh, by-the-way, I had such a nice long letter from 
Tom ; it came by the midday delivery. He hopes to be in London on 
Wednesday morning, but he will be so busy that he fears he cannot 
come down for a week to see me—I mean us. And, do you know, he 
comes back chief editor.” 

“T suppose so; and wants to install a commander-in-chief as soon 
as possible. Eh, Fanny?” 

“Oh, he must not be in a hurry,?-gaucily. ‘ And, Kate, do you 
know, I had a visit from that dreadful man to-day !” 

“Is it possible !” 

“Yes. I felt frightened to death; but I shan’t mind now you are 
here. I was dusting the shelves about ten o'clock, when I heard the 
door bell ring violently, as if the door had been pushed open with 
great force, and when I turned round there was my gentleman, 
looking a shade more horrible than before !” 

“How curious! What did he say ?” 

“Oh, he asked me how I was, and said I looked as lovely as the 
flowers in May. Then he laughed so impudently, and said, ‘Is the 
missis at home?’ And I said, very dignified, ‘Do you mean Mrs. 
Temple? ‘Exactly, precisely; Mrs. Temple? he said, in a sort of 
mocking tone. ‘ Well, she is away at present.’ Then he asked when 
you would be back, and I said ‘I really could not tell.” He seemed 
very anxious about that, and said at last, ‘Do you think she will be 
back next week? And I said I thought you would. And then he 
took off his hat, and desired his compliments to Mrs. Temple. I 
fancied he put a sort of emphasis on your name.” 

“You think he did, Fan! Depend upon it, then, he knows me. 
Perhaps he wants me to give him money? I shall not do that. If 
any difficulty arises about my identity, I shall drop my disguise. Yet 
I want to win my cause first. I want to share with Hugh Galbraith 
before he knows he is under any obligation to his landlady.” 

“Poor Sir Hugh! Did-you see him again—I mean after you met 
him at H—— ?” 

“Qh yes, he came several times about my purse.” 

Fanny put her head on one side, and looked a little mischievous ; 
but she did not like to worry Kate just on her return home, especially 
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‘4s she looked depressed and weary. So, with praiseworthy self-control, 


she kept silence for a few minutes, hoping that Kate might unfold 
some more of her London adventures. And after the revivifying effect 
of a cup of tea she did—that chapter at least which related to her 
interview with Mr. Wall. But Fanny listened in vain for any further 
scraps of information about Hugh Galbraith. Kate named him no 
more. 

“What an unsatisfactory old wretch Mr. Wall is, to be sure!” said 
Fanny meditatively, when Kate had finished her recital. “I dare- 
say he will create all sorts of difficulties, just to make out that he is 
very clever to get over them.” 

“ My success or failure does not depend on Mr. Wall,” said Kate, 
pushing away her cup. “I see myself how imperfect my case looks 
without some distinct evidence to fill up the hiatus. I do hope that 
man Trapes will reappear. I cannot help imagining that he has some- 
thing to do with Ford, and can give me the ee we want.” 

FDdie id i ‘ é € fad / 

Mrs. Temple settled herself quickly to her iitinas y routine, and 

was to all appearance more absorbed than ever in her business. For 
the various neighbours and customers who dropped in to welcome her 
return, she had a pleasant word of greeting—a bright, pointed answer. 
She bore the brunt of a heavy charge from Lady Styles, in line, as it 
were, that is unprepared, and foiled her ladyship with charming 
frankness and beautiful good breeding. 

“ Well,” said Lady Styles, towards the end of the encounter, “I 
am very glad you are back. You always know exactly what one 
wants ; not that I have any complaint to make of this young lady— 
you are all ladies now, you know. She is very attentive, and all that 
sort of thing; but there is no one like Mrs. Temple. Ha, ha, ha! 
I wonder if you will turn out a countess in disguise, my dear !” 

“TJ am afraid not, even to oblige you, Lady Styles.” 

“ What has become of that agreeable young man I had tea with, 
ha, ha, ha, ha !—the evening Sir Hugh Galbraith’s leg was broken ?” 

“ He is in London as usual, I suppose.” 

“Suppose! Ah, my dear, that won’tdo. I suppose one or other of 
you hear from him every day? Which is it ?” 

“ Both,” returned Kate smiling. ‘ He manages all our business, 
and that necessitates frequent correspondence.” 

“ And has Sir Hugh never made his appearance since ?” 

“T do not think he ever visits Pierstoffe.” 

“Well, so much the better,” nodding her head knowingly. “He 
was not at all a proper sort of inmate for a handsome young woman 
like you. You are well rid of him. To be sure, he is not a scamp 
like his friend, my cousin Upton. He is such a stiff, stand-off sort of 
creature. I suppose he wouldn’t deign to have the weaknesses of other 
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/ men. But though Willie Upton is a ‘vaurien,’ he is such a pleasant 
fellow, always good-humoured, always full of fun, that I am inclined 
to give him plenary absolution. I hope he will get longer leave, and 
come down to me next week. He is such a help when the house is 
full. But he is up in town with his chum, Sir Hugh ; and I think he 
wants me to ask him, but 1 will not. I consider that man Galbraith 
behaved most rudely to me. He refused every invitation I sent him ; 
and when I took the trouble of going upstairs here, to ask how he 
was getting on, he was as glum and taciturn as—oh, as I don’t know 
what.” 

“ Very rude, indeed,” echoed Mrs. Temple sympathisingly. 

*T want two skeins of floss-silk and half an ounce of wool to finish 
grounding that banner-screen I bought here last spring. There, my 
dear, match that yellow and green for me. Do you know, Mrs. 
Temple, your prices are very high? Lady Eccleston was spending a 
few days with us (Lord Eccleston is that great Welsh mine-owner— 
doesn’t know the end of his wealth, they say; his grandfather drove 
black bullocks—you know those long-horned, wild-looking creatures 
—to the market-town, and never was married, but they don’t mind 
that in Wales); well, Lady. Eccleston was telling me there is a shop 
somewhere in a street off Holborn where she can get a lovely pattern 
and the wools to work it, for five-and-ninepence or five-and-ninepence- 
halfpenny. Now, you would charge eight or nine shillings.” 


“T should like to see the pattern and the wools,” said Mrs. 
Temple. 


“Ha, ha, ha! very fair,’ &c., &., &e. 


Doctor Slade, too, came to welcome the fair widow back. 

“Seemed quite unnatural not to see your face in the shop as I 
passed by, though you have not lost much by being away; bad 
weather banished the visitors earlier than usual. There has been 
a tremendous blow-up at the Turners’, The old man has been very 
dissatisfied with the elegant Mr. Joseph. He has been away and un- 
accounted for on several occasions ; but about ten days or a fortnight 
ago a very fishy-looking individual—a sort of betting-man—swaggered 
into the shop, half-drunk, wanting Turner, junior; swore he owed 
him money, and struck the old man when he attempted to put him 
out!—There’s been the devil-to-pay, I can tell you. Poor Mrs. 
Turner had a nervous attack through it, and young hopeful has never 
come back, but I believe they know where he is.” 

This and much more gossip did the Doctor communicate, and then 
observed that Mrs. Temple did not look the better for her trip to 
town—oflered to prescribe for her, and, on being smilingly refused, 
took his shirt-frill, his ruddy, black-eyed physiognomy, his formidable 
white teeth, and long, lank self away. 
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“Why, Fanny dear this unfortunate young Turner has evidently 
been Trapes’s attraction, and in some mysterious way he has recog- 
nised you!” exclaimed Mrs. Temple, as soon as they were alone. 
“The plot is thickening. I feel so anxious about that man, anxious 
to see him, and yet fearful.” 


But though Kate thus upheld herself with courage and composure, 
her heart behaved itself very differently. The strained feeling of 
expectation and unrest drove sleep from her pillow, and her ordinary 
appetite from her meals. 

She felt the deepest anxiety to know what line of conduct Mr. Wall 
and Tom would decide upon after their consultation. A few lines 
from the latter had announced his return, but no more. Then she 
felt surprised, and although she did not admit it even to herself, dis- 
appointed that Galbraith had taken no notice of her sudden departure, 
or her little note. It was quite wise and proper of him not to write 
(unless indeed he had any tidings of her lost purse), but it was not 
exactly the style of wisdom she should have expetted-from him. It 
was not to be wondered at, of course, considering the struggle pending 
between them, that Galbraith should be constantly in her thoughts, 
but it sometimes troubled her to find how her memory was haunted 
by his voice, which, though deep and harsh, was far from inexpressive ; 
by his eyes, which she wondered she had ever thought sombre and 
stern; by his tall, gaunt, but not undignified figure. How much he 
had improved since he had been carried into her house, looking like 
death—and, above all, how fond he was of her! This crowning merit 
she was compelled to acknowledge, and yet she scarcely knew the 
power it gave him over herself. To be loved—heartily, honestly 
loved by a man in whose mind is no wavering or irresolution or cal- 
culation is, to a woman of Kate Travers’s calibre, almost irresistible, 
provided the lover is personally presentable, and not beneath her in 
character. Grateful and loving by nature, she could not undervalue 
a gift because it was cast unreservedly at her feet, as other and lower- 
class women would, and do. At first she had been startled and 
offended at the abrupt, and she considered presumptuous, manner in 
which Galbraith had asked her to be his wife; but the way he had 
borne her refusal had touched a sympathetic cord in her heart, and 
now their long, friendly conversations during her London loneliness 
had shown her there was more stuff in her enemy than she had given 
him credit for. He was not a cultivated nor an intellectual man, but 
he was prompt to see his way in whatever direction he wanted to go ; 
resolute in purpose, with a controlled fire under his cold exterior, that 
threatened not to be quite so easily managed as she once imagined. 
Then he was so straightforward! It made her heart throb to think 
how he would receive the intelligence that she had to a certain extent 
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played him false, and won his love while she was preparing to win his 
fortune too! 

What would he think of her? If he despised her, good-bye to love 
from him! And though she did not wish to win it, how should she 
like to lose his love ? Would she ever find anything like it again ?—so 
true, so regardless of circumstances—the most objectionable that could 
be imagined to a man brimful of class prejudices as Hugh Galbraith 
was—and how was she going to reward his affection! Would he 
permit her to act Providence to him, and restore with one hand what 
sho took with the other? ‘He must—he shall!” was generally the 
conclusion of her reverie. 

But this constant struggle in her heart wore her spirits, and a 
secret belief that Galbraith would suddenly appear, kept her on the 
alert. Still a sort of gentle humility, not always natural to her—a 
sort of doubt as to the wisdom and rectitude of her own conduct— 
made her most patient and forbearing. Nevertheless, Fanny's true 
heart, unerring in its instincts, saw that she was very unlike herself; 
and when at last, about ten days after her return, Kate received Tom’s 
long-expected report, Fanny was shocked to see how pale she turned, 
and how her hand shook as she opened the letter. 

The information contained in it was to the following effect: Tom 
Reed had seen Mr. Wall immediately on his reaching London, and 
had arranged a meeting with him.and Captain Gregory (who was 
sufficiently recovered to travel); they together visited Doctors’ 
Commons, taking with them the two signatures for comparison, and 
accompanied by the expert. The result of a careful examination was 
that they considered Gregory’s signature false, Mr. Travers’s doubt- 
ful, but all agreed with C —— (the expert) that Poole’s was genuine. 
‘“‘ This,” continued Reed’s epistle, “is not at all what either Mr. Wall 
or myself anticipated ; however, we have agreed to take an opinion on 
the case, and will be guided by it. I have fortunately found out a 
man who remembers seeing Trapes at the Reepham steeplechase on 
the date we want to prove, and also remembers that he was with 
another, who answers to Poole’s description. I must get this fellow 
(he is an occasional sporting correspondent) to go and see Poole on 
some pretext, although I cannot believe that Poole knowingly 
signed a forged will. Time will show, and we must collect all possible 
evidence ; for however morally sure these small indications may make 
us, they are far from being proof positive. 

“T shall endeavour, if possible, to run down and see you next Satur- 
day, by which time we may know what course counsel recommends.” 

“Tt will be a long uncertainty, I am afraid,” said Kate with a 
sigh—a quivering, anxious sigh—to Fanny, who had read the letter 


over her shoulder. “I only desire that, for or against me, it may be 
soon decided.” 
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" “Oh, you must not think of ‘against,’” said Fanny, kissing her 
brow affectionately. “It never can go against any one so kind and 
generous and gentle as you are) I really should feel ever so much 
happier if you would be just a little cross and unreasonable—just to 
relieve your heart, you know! It’s inhuman to be so quiet and—and 
like an angel, when I know you feel miserable and broken-hearted.” 
The tears stood in Fanny’s eyes as she spoke. “I know you do,” she 
repeated ; “I have seen you angry and sad, but never quite like you 
are now.” 

“ Resurgam!” cried Kate laughing, and returning her kiss. “I 
will do my best to be disagreeable, if that is any comfort to you. I 
am rather downhearted just now, but it will pass away, and I shall be 
myself again.” 


Cuarter XXXYVII. 


Tur day after she had received Tom’s letter, Kate’s nervous depression 
culminated in an intense, disabling headache. She bore up againstit 
bravely all the morning ; but after their early dinner she could endure 
the shop no longer. 

“] think the air might do me good,” said she to Fanny. “I will 
ask Mills to give me a cup of strong tea, and then I will creep along 
the beach, and perhaps rest awhile under the broken cliff. It is as 
bright and almost as warm as summer.” 

“ Do so, dear,” replied Fanny. “It is the best thing for your head, 
and I feel quite independent of your help in the shop, quite self- 
reliant ; equal to setting up an opposition over the way.” 

It was a St. Martin’s summer's day, one of those brief smiles which 
the departing season sometimes turns to throw back to us before she 
is quite gone. The morning had been thick, but towards noon the 


mist had rolled nearly away, leaving a silvery haze out to sea, under ° U 


which the water lay blue and still, just stirred with a sleepy ripple, 
and thinly edged with white where it lapped the shore as the tide 
stole in. Little birds twittered among the brambles and bushes of 
the North Cliff, and the click of the capstan came with a mellow 
ring across the water from a coal brig, which looked fairy-like through 
the faint mist, where the crew were heaving the anchor. “This is 
reviving,” thought Kate, thankfully inhaling the briny air as she 
passed the North Parade houses, and leaving the path to the coast- 
guard’s landing-place on the left, kept along the beach to where a 
mass of fragments had fallen from the cliff above and scattered them- 
selves over the sand. There was a slight indentation in the shore 
just here, so that many of the fallen rocks were never washed by the 
sea, even at high-water, and were, therefore, more or less covered with 
a growth of weeds and briars, but the smaller pieces had rolled further 
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seaward. Advancing to where the wavelets were stealing up with a 
soft, caressing murmur, Kate stood awhile to enjoy the peaceful 
beauty of sea and sky, then retreating a few paces, seated herself ona 
small piece of rock apparently broken from a larger neighbour close 
to which it lay. e drew forth a number of ‘ Household Words’ 
she had caught wd she left the house, hoping by its help to avoid 
dwelling fruitlessly @n the problem of her own affairs. 

But her thoughts were wandering and rebellious: they would not 
occupy themselves with the page before her, but kept darting away to 
irrelevant topics, presenting dioramas of old scenes,—her home at 
Cullingford, the German school where she had passed some busy, 
happy, materially uncomfortable days; her husband’s death-bed—this 
came back very vividly. 

She had not sat long thus thinking or dreaming, when she fancied 
she heard something like a step, an unsteady step, stumbling among 
the shingle which here and there lay over the smooth sand. She did 
not heed it at first, concluding it was some boy hunting for winkles, 
or one of the fishermen, most of whom were known to her. But the 
step approached. With a sudden feeling of apprehension she turned 
to look, and beheld a man of middle height, with a red nose, and 
small, fierce, red-rimmed eyes, a hat not worn out, but though new, 
visibly bent in at one side; a sort of green shooting-coat, and leggings 
buttoned to the knee, but buttoned awry ; a short stick in his hand, 
and a short pipe in his mouth, completed his very disreputable appear- 
ance. Moreover, to her dismay, Kate observed an unsteadiness about 
his knees, a look of severe wisdom in his once tolerable-looking face. 
“Good heavens!” she said in her heart. “It must be Trapes, and he 
is tipsy!” The next moment he raised his battered hat with an 
attempt at high-bred style, and said, “I think I have the honour of 
speaking to Mrs. Travers?” advancing disagreeably close. 

“My name is Temple,” she returned coldly, but keeping a brave 
front. 

“Oh,” Temple, is it?” with a burst of insolent laughter. Then 
suddenly changing to profound gravity, he took his pipe out of his 
mouth, and waving it in the air gracefully, repeated, “'Temple,— 
quite right in one sense! Temple is the correct thing—shrine—what 
you call ’em for a beautiful goddess, eh ?” 

Another sudden peal of laughter, as suddenly turned into stern 
gravity. “ Now, then, Mrs. Temple Travers, compliments being passed, 
let us proceed to business—I say business! Let’s sit down;” and 
suiting the action to the word, he took the seat Mrs. Temple had just 
quitted. “Sit down, won’t you, and we can talk comfortably—lots of 
room,” he continued, drawing so close to the edge of the piece of rock 
that he nearly toppled over. 


Kate, dreadfully puzzled what to do or say, frightened at his con- 
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dition, yet not liking to lose the chance of discovering what was the 
mysterious link, if any, between him and Ford, said, as civilly and 
composedly as she could, “ Thank you, I have been sitting for some 
time, and prefer standing now.” 

“Oh, well, please yourself, Mrs. Travers Temple. You see I do 
not like to contradict a lady, but the last time 1 saw you, you were 
Mrs. Travers. Yes, you were.” 

“ Where have you seen me?” asked Kate graciously. 

“At Hampton Court, with a young fellow called Reed. Do you 
know Tom Reed ?” / 

“T do,” returned Kate at once, seeing that’ the man really recog- 
nised her. 

“He is a blackguard—a great blackguard !”’ returned Trapes, with 
solemn disapprobation. “I was like a father to that young man, 
Mrs. Temple Travers, like a father, pon my life! When he was first 
up in town, and one of the biggest greenhorns you ever came across ; 
and now——” Trapes shook his head in silence, and replacing the pipe 
in his mouth, essayed to smoke, but in vain. “My pipe’s out,” said 
he, again waving it before him. “A common expression, you'll ob- 
serve, but there is a good deal of pathos in it for all that. My pipe’s 
out! I’ve drawn too hard and quick, and the ’baccy is gone, and 
nothing is left but the scent of the weed, which hangs round it still; 
so with life—my life—but,” with sudden energy, “ this is wandering 
from the point. As I was saying, 1 was the making of that fellow 
Reed. He hasn’t an idea he did not filch from me. ‘ Who steals my 
purse steals trash,’ eh? Well, would he lend me a fi’pun’ note now, as 
between two gentlemen? No, not to save my life! And that brings 
me to my point again. Will you, madam, have the goodness to give 
me five pounds? for I wish to be perfectly correct in all my dealings, 
and it is not my intention to return it.” He lifted his hat as he said 
this, and replaced it, considerably on one side, with a defiant air. 
Kate looked earnestly at him, trying to find out how far she might 
venture to speak rationally. He was not so very drunk after all. 
She would see on what he founded his claim for five pounds. 

“ And why should I give you money ?” she said smiling; “though 
you say you know me, I certainly do not know you. Why should I 
give you five pounds ?” 

“For value to be received,” he returned. “For, ’pon my soul, if 
you trust me to that extent,” an attempt at refinement of tone sadly 
marred by a drunken wink, “ you shall receive cent. per cent., or rather 
four or five hundred per cent. on the capital advanced.” 

“Of course I should be very pleased to secure such a splendid 
return for so small an outlay,” said Kate pleasantly. “Tell me a little 
more about it.” 

“Ah, ha! Mrs, Temple, or Travers, or whatever you choose to call 
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yourself, you are deep—deuced deep—but it won't do! I'll not let 
you pump me, and leave me high and dry afterwards. No, no; you 
must have faith, madam! Look here, now. It’s a d——d shame to 
see a woman like you behind a beggarly counter, cheated out of your 
own, and all by a dirty trick! Now suppose I 

Kate listened with the utmost avidity, seeing which, Trapes, with 
drunken cunning, broke off suddenly, and burst into a rude boisterous 
langh. ‘No, no,” he repeated, “that would be telling.” 

“Well, you must remember that, right or wrong, I am a poor 
woman now, and five pounds is a large sum. I might not hesitate if 
I knew what I am to give it for.” 

“Tf you are poor,I am sorry for you. I feel for you from the 
bottom of this blighted heart.” Trapes’s eyes filled, and almost over- 
flowed with emotion. ‘Then, hark in your ear! as the stage fellows 
say. I can set wrong right! on my honour as a gentleman.” 

“Then,” replied Kate, her heart beating, burning to hear more, yet 
not liking to talk longer with him in his present condition, “come to 
my house this evening, and we can discuss matters. You will find 
me neither unjust nor illiberal. You know where I live.” She bent 
her head to him, and moved away. 

“Stop a bit,” cried Trapes, starting up and placing himself so as to 
cut off her retreat. “My dear creature, I am exceedingly sorry to 
be so pressing, but I haven’t a rap; not a rap, pon my soul; not 
even a screw of *baccy! I must have a half-sov., a few shillings to 
keep me going till to-night, when I hope the supply is ‘ to be con- 
tinued,’ like Tom Reed’s trash. I am growing deuced hungry, and 
they won't give me a crust without the rhino in that cursed hole of an 
inn. Come now, five bob won’t break you!” 

Kate, moved by a mixture of pity and disgust, put her hand in her 
pocket. To her regret and dismay—for Trapes’s red-rimmed eyes were 
beginning to look vicious—there was no purse there. She must have 
left it in her morning-dress. “I am really very sorry, but I have not 
my purse. I would willingly give you a few shillings indeed, if I 
had.” 

“ Now,” said Trapes savagely, and throwing away his pipe, “that 
is as shabby a bit of humbug as ever ~ heard; and what is more, I 
shall take the liberty of rummaging your pocket myself, and if the 
purse isn’t there you shall pay forfeit in kisses,—if you shan’t.” 

“Sir,” exclaimed Kate, horribly frightened, yet striving to seem 
composed, “this insolent folly will do you no ana. If you will have 
patience——” 

But he had already seized her wrists; his dreadful satyr face was 
close to hers, when to her joy, her relief, Kate, who was looking to- 
wards the cliffs, sawa figure moving from behind one of the largest 
fragments of rock that lay near, a figure whose gait and bearing she 
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knew well. She was safe now. “Hugh!” she screamed, “dear 
Hugh, come to me!” 

He was upon Trapes in an instant. Seizing his collar, he wrenched 
him away with such force that the half-drunken wretch fell at once 
to the ground. ; . 

“What is it?” asked Galbraith, placing himself between Kate and 
her assailant,—“ robbery—what ?” 

“Tam no more a robber than you are,” said Trapes, sullenly, as 
somewhat sobered he gathered himself up from the ground. Gal- 
braith’s hand was on his collar again directly. “Let me alone, I 
say,” continued Trapes, trying in vain to shake it off; “I meant no 
harm, it was only a bit of a joke,” and he struggled hard to free him- 
self from Galbraith’s grasp, but in vain. 

“You will find it no joke, you dog! I shall march you back to 
the police station.” 

“Oh, Hugh, don’t hurt him! He is weak, perhaps he is hungry. 
I do not think he knows what he is doing! Don’t hurt him!” 

“Let me go,” said Trapes in an altered voice, touched by the 
genuine pity of Kate’s tones. “ The lady is right! I am sorry, and 
ashamed I frightened her.” 

“ Let him go,” whispered Kate; and Galbraith, puzzled, but by no 
means reluctant to be rid of him and alone with her, released his 
hold. 

“'Take care what you do,” he saidsternly. “If I find you prowling 
about here, I shall warn the police against you.” 

Trapes slowly and sullenly withdrew, muttering to himself. 

“You are frightened,” said Galbraith, taking Kate’s hand and 
drawing it through his arm, where in the confusion of the moment 
she let it remain ; “ you are trembling allover. Tell me, what did that 
brute want ?” 

Kate could not quite command her voice. She felt utterly in Gal- 
braith’s hands for the moment; and if she let the tears which were 
ready to come, and would have relieved her, burst forth, she feared the 
effect they might have on her companion. 

“Sit down and recover yourself before you speak,” said Galbraith, 
with infinite gentleness, and he led her to the place from which 
Trapes had disturbed her. Moving a little apart, he leaned against 
an angle of the rock close by, while Kate, trying to smile, with white, 
" quivering lips, looked up at him and said as steadily as she could, 

“He said he was very badly off and wanted a few shillings, and 
when I put my hand in my pocket I found I had not my purse; 
So he would not believe me, and wanted to examine my pocket him- 
self. He was not sober. He did not, I think, intend to rob me.” 

“Tt looked very like it; yet he certainly did not seem a common 
tramp. I think it is my duty to make the police look after him.” 
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“ Perhaps so. I will probably lodge a complaint against him myself.” 

“You should do so without fail, Mrs. Temple! Are you feeling 
all right again ?” 

“ Nearly,” she said, passing her hand over her brow. In truth, she 
was much more upset by Galbraith’s sudden appearance than by her 

adventure with Trapes, besides a natural embarrassment at being 
- alone with him under such circumstances ; his presence, just when she 
had found perhaps the missing link of evidence, was most inopportune. 
Nevertheless, come what might, she could not help feeling a strange, 
unreasonable thrill of pleasure at finding him there beside her—caring 
for her. ‘“ But tell me, how is it that you are here just at the right 
moment?” she continued. 

“ When I went down to my sister the day after I last saw you in 
London,” returned Galbraith, “I found that she had had a quarrel 
with her husband; that he was in a scrape, and gone off she did not 
know where.” I was obliged to go in search of him, so I wrote an 
explanatory note to you, which of course you never received. I had 
a good deal of running about after Harcourt, and I did not go to 
my club till yesterday morning. There I found your very unsatis- 
factory epistle. It was rather shabby of you to give me the slip 
in that way, so I took the train to Stoneborough yesterday afternoon, 
and came on here this morning—called at the Bazaar, was graciously 
received by Miss Lee, who told me you had gone with a book and a 
headache to sit on the rocks under the broken cliff. I just came up in 
the nick of time. Drunk or sober, that fellow must be punished. 
You are trembling still.” As he spoke, Galbraith sat down beside her, 
taking one of her hands in both of his, very’gently, yet he held it close. 

“You are always good to me, and I don’t deserve it,” said Kate, 
unable to hold the reins of her self-control with her usual steadiness, 
her voice faltering while she tried to draw away her hand, not very 
resolutely ; “I don’t indeed, Sir Hugh.” 

“Perhaps not,” he said, gazing at her; “but you see it is not so 
much what you deserve as what I cannot help giving. I can no more 
help loving you than I help breathing! Well, there,” releasing her 
hand, “TI will not keep it if you don’t like. You know that I cannot 
live without you—no, that’s nonsense! I shall have to live without 
you, if such is your will. But are you quite sure it 7s your will? 
Come, Kate, you must hear all I have to say. You have made me so 
miserable and unlike myself, I think I have a right to be heard.” 

“It would be so much better not,” she said with trembling lips. 
She was frightened and bewildered, but the tame and somewhat 
gloomy tenor of her life had never known such a moment of 
delicious pain before. 

“No, it is better we should understand each other.” 

He leant forward, his arm on his knee supporting his head on his 
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_ hand that he might look into her eyes. “I have done my best to 


forget you, and you, for some reason or other, have done your best to 
choke me off; but it won't do. You will perhaps think me a con- 
ceited idiot, but I can’t help fancying you like me better than you 
think. I cannot get the sound of your voice just now out of my ears: 
when you called me ‘Hugh! dear Hugh.’ I would give some years 
of my life to hear you say so again in earnest. Couldn’t you try ?” and 
Galbraith smiled entreatingly as he spoke. 

“Tt was the terror of the moment,” said Kate, very low. “I did 
not know what I said.” 

“Ay, but you have called me ‘Hugh’ before, when there was 
nothing to frighten or disturb you! ‘Tell me, have I no chance with 
you? Why will you not be my wife? Iam a rugged sort of fellow, 
I know, but there should be no ruggedness in your life, dear—all the 
best I have should be yours,” and he again took her hand. 

“Oh, don’t talk to me like that,” cried Kate, snatching it away 
and covering her face; “I must not let you. It is quite impossible 
you could marry me. If you knew everything you would see that I 
am the last woman you would like to marry.” 

“My God!” exclaimed Galbraith, the colour leaving his face, “ Is 
it possible there is any real barrier between us? Is it possible there 
can be any spot in your past life that you would wish to hide ?” 

“Do you mean that I have done anything wrong ?” returned Kate, 
her face -still hidden, her voice faltering, and keeping back her tears 
only by a determined effort. ‘No, there is nothing in my past life 
I need blush for. It is not my fault that there is any barrier—l 
mean that there are things—circumstances you would not like—— !” 
She stopped abruptly. 

“Ts your husband really dead?” asked Galbraith sternly, Lady 
Styles’s gossip recurring to his mind. 

“ He is, indeed!” said Kate, recovering herself in some degree. “I 
am not quite such an impostor as you imagine. But, Sir Hugh, you 
are putting yourself and me to unnecessary pain, for I am most deeply 
grieved to be compelled to pain you! I acknowledge there is a secret 
in my past; and, besides, I do not—I never entertained the idea of 
loving you—I really do not think I do—at any rate ” She quite 
believed she was speaking the truth. 

“T suppose I must submit to be again rejected!” he interrupted, 
very bitterly. “I daresay you deserve a better man than I am; but, 
such as I am, I could be satisfied with nothing short of your whole 
heart. I have heard of fellows being content to wait and win a 
woman's affection inch by inch; but I could not stand that. I love 
you so passionately, that if you were my wife, and I had a doubt that 


you were not fully, freely, utterly my own, why, I should go mad with 
despair and jealousy !” 
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He rose as he spoke, and walked away a pace or two; then return- 
ing, looking grim and stern enough, he resumed his seat by Kate, 
who, deeply moved by his words, but nerved to desperate self-com- 
mand by a sudden sense of the effect they produced upon herself, 
turned to him, her long lashes gemmed with tears, her eyes soft 
with the most tender sympathy. ‘Do not fear, you will be well loved 
yet by some one more fitted to be your wife than I am!” 

“That is like giving me a stone when I ask for bread,” said 
Galbraith. “Turn to me now, put your hand in mine, and if you can 
say it with truth, say, ‘Hugh Galbraith, I love you; say it with 
your eyes, that tell so much! as well as your lips, and, by Heaven! I 
will forget and forgive your past, whatever is in it—there! I never 
thought I should say as much to any woman.” 

He held out his hand, and there was a moment’s silence. 

“I must not, Hugh!” replied Kate, with a deep, quivering sigh. 
“Nor do I need to have my past either forgiven or forgotten!” 

“Then why make a mystery of it? Mysteries always imply some- 


~ thing to be ashamed of.” 


“T will tell you everything one day!” exclaimed Kate, stung by his 
tone, and taking a sudden resolution, “if you still care to hear my 
story.” 

“ Ay, but when ?” cried Galbraith, with animation. 

“ Before five months from this time.” 

“That is a long way off!” 


“‘T may be able to do so sooner,” replied Kate, rising ; “and, mean- 
time, do—do forgive me for causing you so much discomfort. God 
knows I am wretched myself! and try to put me out of your head. I 
fear—that is, I think—that when you do know everything you will 
not wish in short, do not trouble yourself about me. Go away 
among your friends, and you will see far more charming women, and 
more suitable.” She stopped, for words and voice failed her. 

“T will,” said Galbraith shortly. “I don’t like mysteries, and I 
think you might trust me now. Still, I will claim your promise. 
Can you not make it three months ?” 


“No, [ cannot! and now I must say good-bye. I must not stay 
here any longer.” 

“T will not allow you to go alone. I must insist on your taking 
my arm—that scoundrel may be lurking about. I will go with you, 
at any rate, as far as the houses. You must let me take care of you 
so far, Kate. Iwill not intrude my feelings on you any more. You 
may trust me. You have said ‘ No’ often enough.” 

It was a trying and embarrassing progress—Kate’s arm held closely 
within Galbraith’s. He guided her steps with the most watchful care, 
but in almost unbroken silence, save for an occasional inquiry, “Am I 
going too fast ?” “ Would you like to stop?” Fortunately the distance 
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to the first houses of the North Parade was but short. Here Kate 
resuiutely withdrew her arm. “I feel quite steady now, and can go 
on alone.” He made no attempt to dissuade her, but held out his 
hand. Kate placed hers in it frankly, impulsively, and raising her 
eyes, met his—a long look; then Galbraith said, “It must be good- 
bye, then ?” 

“Tt must, Sir Hugh ;” spoken sadly. 

“ And you promise to reveal the mystery ?” 

“Yes, if you ask.” 

“ And then——” 

“Leave the future to the ‘ Providence that shapes our ends.’ ” 

“ Am I forbidden to visit Pierstoffe ?” 

“Yes,—at any rate the Berlin Bazaar—for four or five months ; 
then, if your interest and curiosity are not diverted into other chan- 
nels, you may write and ask the fulfilment of my promise.” ; 

“ Kate,” said Galbraith, sinking his voice to its deepest tones, while 
he raised the hand that still lay in his to his lips, “it is not all over 
with me yet?” 

“Do not let yourself think so,” she replied earnestly ; and turning 
from him, walked quickly towards the town. Galbraith stood still, 


gazing after her in deep thought till she had got well ahead, and then 
slowly followed. 


Cuapter XXXYIII. 


“Dip you meet Sir Hugh?” was Fanny’s first question, when, after 
her day's work was over, she went up to her friend’s room to see if 
that horrible headache was any better. 

Kate had availed herself of that excuse to keep out of sight and in 
semi-darkness till her nerves had somewhat quieted down after the 
painful, pleasurable, overwhelming excitement she had gone through. 

“ Yes, Fan, I met him; and who else, do you think ?” 

“T can’t think. Not Tom?” 

“No, indeed; but that dreadful creature, Trapes !” 

“Trapes!” with a little scream. “And what did he say ?” 

“Nothing I can depend upon. He was rather, indeed very, tipsy ; 
and among other things he offered to restore me to my rights, but 
wanted me to give him five pounds.” 

“Well, then ?” 

“Oh, he would have been content with an instalment of five 
shillings, but unfortunately I had not my purse about me. Then he 
grew insolent, and wanted to examine my pocket himself; then Hugh 
Galbraith came and knocked him down.” 

“You don’t say so! Why, dear Kate, it is just like a play; and I 
do hope that you have promised to marry Sir Hugh. He came in 
about half an hour after you went out; looking—oh, I never saw him 
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look so well or so bright!—quite handsome; and so pleasant! If it 
was not for Tom, I should not mind marrying him myself.” 

Instead of replying, Fanny felt her friend’s hand clasp hers with a 
tremulous pressure. 

“Do not talk of Hugh Galbraith just now,” she said after a minute’s 
silence. “I will by-and-by. At present I am greatly troubled about 
Trapes; he has disappeared, and I have no idea where to find him. 
Even if I did, he is such a disreputable creature to inquire about.” 

She paused. 

“Oh, we must find him!” cried Fanny. “ What matter about his 
disreputableness? He would not be at such a grand hotel as the 
Marine ; but there is the Marquis of Cornwallis, and the Shakes- 
peare Tavern. Had I not better catch Jimmy before he goes, and send 
round to ask ?” 

Jimmy was the errand boy, and Fanny’s most devoted slave. 

“No, that will not do. I wish I knew if Hugh Galbraith has 
actually gone,” said Kate thoughtfully. 

“Gone!” echoed Fanny in dismay. ‘Then you have refused him, 
after all? I think you are very ill-natured. Why don’t you make up 
your minds, and share the property? and we might shut up shop and 
all be married on the same day !” 

“Dear Fanny, you do not know what you are talking about. 
There, you are putting the eaw de Cologne in my eyes and making 
them smart.” For Fanny was treating her friend for severe head- 
ache to the best of her skill. “My head is better, and I will not 
lie here any longer. I must write to Tom by to-night’s post. He said 
he was coming on Saturday; I will beg him on no account to fail 
me. I cannot do anything without Tom. I seem quite dazed and 
stupid.” 

She had risen while she spoke, and was standing before the glass, 
impatiently shaking back her long chestnut-brown hair preparatory to 
re-arranging it. Fanny, who was always a little frightened when, to 
use her own expression, Mrs. Temple got into “a state,’—it was so 
rare—held the candle obsequiously. ‘“ You look dreadfully ill, dear,” 
she said soothingly ; “had you not better take off your things and go 
regularly to bed, instead of twisting up your hair and trying to 
do impossibilities? and I will bring you a nice cup of tea and a 
muffin——” 

“T believe, Fanny, you consider tea and muffins a cure for every 
earthly ill,” interrupted Mrs. Temple, continuing her hair-dressing 
rapidly and deftly. “The sight of a muffin would make me sick. 
I want to be up and doing. Don’t mind me if I seem cross. I don’t 
intend to be, but I feel chained here while I ought to be rushing 
hither and thither to secure Trapes, and urge on Mr. Wall; time is so 
precious, and it seems impossible to hurry things; just like those 
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dreadful dreams where life depends on speed, and yet one’s limbs are 
lead-weighted and rigid.” 

“T would not fret myself so dreadfully,” said Fanny, in a tone of 
strong common sense. “If that horrid man is so very much in want 
of money as to try to rob you, depend upon it he will come here to 
ask for some.” 

“He will probably be ashamed to see me.” 

“ Poor creature, I fancy he has forgotten all about shame.” 

**Come downstairs, then, Fanny. I am ready, and I shall be glad 
to be near the fire, I feel so shivery. How I wish Tom were here!” 

“So do I,” returned Fanny, with cordial acquiescence. 

It was considerably past seven when the friends established them- 
selves in their cosy parlour—Fanny stirring the fire into a brilliant 
condition, sweeping up the hearth, and making all things orderly. 

Mrs. Temple at once sat down to write to Tom, her heart still 
throbbing at the recollection of Galbraith’s words and tone and looks. 
Her letter was very short: an exhortation to come without fail on 
Saturday, an announcement of Trapes’s momentary appearance, but 
no word of Hugh. “If I mention him, I must tell everything, and 
that is quite impossible. It would be bad enough to tell Fanny, but 
Tom is out of the question.” 

Fanny had just returned from delivering this epistle into the hands 
of Sarah, to be posted on her way home, when a low, cautious ring of 
the front-door bell was heard. Mrs. Temple and Fanny both started. 
Rings at the front-door bell were rare at that hour, and this was a 
stealthy, equivocal ring, suggestive of the door-chain and careful 
reconnoitring. 

“Who can it be?” exclaimed Fanny, stopping short in her approach 
to the fire. 

“Tell Mills to be sure and put on the chain,” said Kate. 

“T will go too,” said Fanny, with heroic courage. She did so, but 
considerably behind the valiant Mills, who, candle in hand, advanced to 
face the enemy. A short colloquy ensued, and Fanny darted into the 
sitting-room on tiptoe. “It is Trapes!” she exclaimed in a whisper. 
“T told you he would come. He will not give his name, and Mills 
will not let him in. Shall you venture to see him ?” 

“Yes, I must, though I don’t half like it. But Fan, we are three 
toone. Do you think he is sober ?” 

“He seems very quiet.” 

‘Oh, go and bring him in,” cried Kate impulsively. 

“Mrs. Temple will see the gentleman,” said Fanny demurely, 
advancing to the door. Mills muttered indistinct, yet unmistakeable 
disapprobation, let down the chain, and Trapes entered. 

He had endeavoured to impart an air of respectability to his attire. 
The dented hat had been restored to shape, though the mark of its 
misfortunes could not be obliterated. A dark overcoat in good pre- 
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servation made him look a trifle less raffish, while beth tie and collar 
were straight and in good order. 

“Circumstances which I will explain to Mrs. Temple compel me 
to call at this unseasonable hour,” said Trapes, in the best manner he 
could recall from his better days, as he stepped in and took off his hat. 

“This way, if you please,” returned Fanny, opening the parlour 
door. ‘rapes bowed and entered. Fanny hesitated to go or stay, 
but, at a sign from her friend, followed him. 

“You wish to speak to me,” said Mrs. Temple, who had risen, and 
was standing by the table. 

“Excuse me,” said Trapes, still in a state of elegance, “ but my 
communications are for you alone; may I request this young lady to 
leave us ?” 

“T have no secrets from Miss Lee,” returned Kate. “Even if she 
goes away now, I shall tell her what you tell me an hour hence.” 

“Still,” replied Trapes, “ considering what sages (ill-bred old buffers, 
I grant) say of confiding a secret to one woman, it is not very 
prudent to reveal it to a brace.” 

“You will tell me no secret without her,” said Kate quietly and 
firmly, “for I will not speak to you alone, and if your secret is to do 
me any good, it must be very generally known.” 

“Ay, the part that concerns you! However, Mrs. Temple, I cannot 
blame you after my disgraceful conduct to-day,” continued Trapes, 
with an air of penitence ; “part of my errand here this evening was 
to crave your pardon. I am heartilyashamed. I can only say that I 
was under the influence of the demon drink, to which I have been 
driven by misfortunes not all deserved—the base ingratitude of 
but,” interrupting himself loftily, “I did not come here to complain 
about the inevitable! May I hope you will forgive me ?” 

Fanny crept close to Kate, in a state of fear, dashed with acute 
curiosity. 

“T do forgive you,” said the latter gently. ‘ But it is very sad to 
reduce yourself voluntarily to a condition in which all the instincts of 
a gentleman, which you seem to possess, are lost.” 

“Tt is—it is, by George!” cried Trapes, heartily and naturally. 
“ However, it’s never too late to mend,” he went on, taking the chair 
indicated to him; “perhaps I may recover myself yet. Anyhow, 
madam—Mrs. Temple, as you wish to be called—I shall not forget 
the kindly manner in which you interceded for me with that strong- 
fisted ruffian who knocked me over—not but that I would have done 
just the same in his place! I was always disposed to befriend a lady. 
L am especially so disposed towards this particular lady ”—a bow 
to Mrs. Temple ; “ but ”—a long-drawn “but ”—“ it is my duty to see 
that my impulses square with my interests.” Here Trapes drew forth 


with a flourish a large pocket-handkerchief, bordered by a pattern of 
foxes’ heads, and used it audibly. 
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“You are very good,” returned Kate, looking steadily at him. 
“ Now perhaps you will tell me the object of your visit ?” 

“Certainly, madam,” he returned, then paused, eyed Fanny with 
some irresolution, and returned his handkerchief to his pocket. 

“ My object, ahem, is simple. It is, in the first place, to obtain the 
—the advance of ten shillings you were good enough to desire me to 
call for, when you found yourself minus your purse this afternoon.” 
All Trapes’s natural and acquired impudence was restored by the sound 
of his own voice. 

“TI do not think I named any sum,” said Kate smiling, “and I 
think your conduct exonerates me from any promise.” 

“Very logical,” said Trapes. “ Nevertheless, a lady like you is 
not going to sell a poor devil with such a pleasant smile as that ?” 

“T shall give you a trifle,” she returned; “ but before doing so, I 
should like to have some idea in what way you can serve me. I do 
not want you to tell all you know, but prove to me that you do know 
something.” 

“ Deucedly well put, Mrs. Travers—Temple, I mean. Well, then, 
I can prove that your late husband’s will—I mean the one administered 
by Sir Hugh Galbraith—is a forgery! I can produce the man who 
drew it out, two or three months after Mr. Travers’s death, and I can 
produce the man who employed him to do it.” Trapes pulled up 
short, with a triumphant wink. 

“You can do all this!” exclaimed Kate, her eyes fixed upon him. 
“Then why have you not enabled me to assert my rights before ?” 

“Pon my soul, I did not know till last spring how shamefully 
you had been cheated. Then I did not know where you were, and I 
always like to deal with the principal.” 

“But you knew Tom Reed!” cried Fanny indignantly ; “ he would 
have told you.” 

“No, he wouldn't,” said Trapes quickly. “At any rate, I think I 
asked him; but my head ”—addressing Mrs. Temple—* is not quite so 
clear as it might be. Be that as it may, I have shown you my hand 
pretty frank. There’s the outline of what I can do. What are you 
prepared to give for the details ?” 

“T am too much taken by surprise to answer you,” returned Kate, 
changing colour visibly, quivering all through, with a strange mixture 
of feelings—exultation and fear, pain and pleasure. “If you are quite 
sure of what you state, how is it that you do not reveal all from a 
simple sense of right ?” 

“ Because I am not a simpleton, my dear madam,” said Trapes, with 
an indescribable wink. “I am poor—infernally poor. I have been 
driven and chivied, and sold right and left all my life, and I want a 
trifle to keep me going for the rest-of my days. Now Ihave told you 
the sum total, I know; but, by all that’s good, the rack shall not 
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draw the particulars from me, unless I have some profit.” Trapes 
closed his lips firmly as he ceased to speak. 

Kate felt dreadfully puzzled. She must not seem too eager, she 
must not lose the information. She did a little mental calculation 
. during the momentary silence which ensued. This man had evidently 
been hanging on Ford since the spring, when he had gone to Tom 
Reed to inquire about him. He had then either exhausted or 
quarrelled with Ford—probably both; if so, Trapes’s only chance of 
turning his secret to account was with herself. It would be too bad 
if Ford was ruined, and the baser of the two rewarded. Her strong 
inner conviction of Ford’s guilt gave her a key to the position which 
her shrewd legal adviser did not possess. 

“Well, Mr. Trapes,” she said at length (it was the first time she 
had mentioned his name—he looked up sharply), “I am still ata loss 
to answer. I do not know how far I might injure myself legally 
by entering into any bargain with you. I really can say or do 
nothing without Mr. Reed’s advice. I expect him on Saturday ; 
come here and talk matters over with him. I am not indisposed to assist 
you, Mr. Trapes. I have heard Mr. Reed speak of you as a man of 
excellent abilities, but unfortunate.” 

“Oh his patronage !” interrupted Trapes impatiently ; “he is _ 
rather a keen hand to deal with. But as you like, Mrs. Trayers— 
beg pardon, Mrs. Temple. If you don’t think my information worth 
a trifle, why I may as well bottle it up. Iam not sure I can see 
Reed on Saturday. I’m due at Bluffton on Saturday. I came here 
in the best of good feeling towards you, though that tall chap has 
warned the police against me. I had gone into the waiting-room 
at the station to rest a bit, and I saw him; he was just opposite the 
window, talking to a constable and describing me, till he stepped into 
the train and started. I had to slink out pretty quick, or I would 
have had more questions to answer than was agreeable. Yet I stuck to 
my text, and came to give you what help I could. Icannot say you 
have shown much gratitude.” 

“T am far from ungrateful, Mr. Trapes,” replied Kate very quietly 
and firmly. “ But, you must see yourself, that in such a case it 
would be absurd of me to make you any promise. I do not yet know 
how far your information may be available.” 

*T should only ask a conditional promise,” he interrupted. 

*‘T can only repeat, Mr. Trapes, that without Mr. Reed I can do 
nothing. You may be quite sure that I am eager to assert my rights, 
and I am not the sort of woman to be ungrateful ; but, as to meeting 
Mr. Reed, you must do what you think best. It might be,” she 
added, after an instant’s pause, in which a sudden flash of thought 
suggested a stroke she would probably not have played had she 
reflected—“it might be more to your interest to make your con- 
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fession to Mr. Ford.” Her eyes were on Trapes as she spoke, and 
though he kept his countenance with tolerable success, there was a 
momentary look of blank astonishment, instantly covered by an in- 
solent laugh. 

“ And who the deuce is Ford, when he is at home ?” 

“T need not describe him. You know probably more of him than 
I do.” 

“Not I,” he returned carelessly. ‘Well, then, I suppose what 
you say is not so unreasonable. If, on reflection, I think it advisable 
to meet Reed here on Saturday, I will do so.” 

“ Meantime,” said Mrs. Temple, willing to conciliate him, ‘ what- 
ever course you decide upon I shall be happy to lend, or let you 
have ”—amending her phrase with a smile—“ the half ‘sovereign we 
were talking about.” And drawing one from her purse, she laid it 
within his reach. 

“T must say that is acting like a trump,” cried Trapes, clutching it 
eagerly. ‘* You couldn’t make it a whole soy., eh ?” 

“T cannot indeed, you see I am far from rich.” 

“ Well, well, come to terms with me, and you may ride on velvet 
the rest of your life.” 

“We will see about it. Good evening, Mr. Trapes.” 

She bowed him out politely but decidedly, and he retired, Fanny 
holding a candle, and locking, bolting, and chaining the door carefully 
after him. 

“ What a fearful, dreadful, dishonest creature!” she cried when she 
was safe in again, sitting down on the side of a chair. “The whole 
place smells of bad tobacco! Why would you not promise anything, 
Kate? I am afraid he will not tell a word that will do you any good 
unless you give him some money. Do you really think he knows all 
he says ?” 

“I do; but I must not have anything to do with him. I must 
leave him to Tom. Oh, Fanny, there is an awful time coming! I 
wish I was through it. Imagine having to prosecute Mr. Ford for 
forgery—he was so respectable and kind and obliging—and then 
Hugh Galbraith! I do not seem able to face it all.” 

“No, indeed. Iam sure it is enough to turn your brain. But as 
to Hugh Galbraith,” insinuatingly, “ you said you would tell me all 
about him.” 

“ And I will, Fan, I will! ‘but not now. I could not now—indeed I 
could not—I want to think. Give me my writing-book.” After 
arranging her writing matorials as if about to begin a letter, Kate 
suddenly laid down her pen. “No,I shall not tell Mr. Wall till I 
have seen Tom. Fanny, do take your work and sit opposite to me; 
I cannot bear you to creep about putting things away in that dis- 
tractingly quiet fashion. Ah, dear, dear Fan! how cross and un- 
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reasonable I am—and to you who have been such a help and a 
comfort to me during my eclipse.” — 

“Have I really ?—then I am worth something. Never mind, the 
eclipse is nearly over, and won’t you blaze out gloriously by-and-by !” 

“Heaven knows! I fear the future more than I can say. I feel it 
is just a toss-up, apart from success or failure, whether my lot is to be 
happy or miserable; but it might be—oh, so happy!” 

“T know,” said Fanny significantly, and took up her needlework 
with her usual cheerful submission. 

Mrs. Temple closed her writing-book, and drawing her chair to the 
fire, sat there in deep thought the rest of the evening, occasionally 
_ addressing a disjointed observation out of her meditations. 

The night was nearly sleepless. At first the fatigue of the many 
emotions through which she had passed insured her an hour of forget- 
fulness, but she was disturbed by dreams. Again and again Hugh 
Galbraith stood before her with outstretched hand, asking her to 
place hers in it for ever, and she woke, her heart beating wildly, and 
sobbing out the words, “ Yes, for ever, Hugh !” 

Then her busy brain set to work revolving the events of the day, 
picturing their results—the most terrible was the impending ruin 
of Ford. 

As regarded Galbraith, she was not quite without hope. But 
Ford—how could she spare him? A daring project suggested itself: 
she thought long, and turned it on every side; then, slipping gently 
out of bed, she lit her candle, wrapped herself in her dressing-gown, 
and stole softly, noiselessly downstairs to the shop parlour. Here she 
took out paper and pen, traced a few lines, enclosed them in an 
envelope, directed and stamped it, placed the letter carefully in her 
pocket, and crept back as noiselessly as she had descended. 


The changefulness of the English climate asserted itself next 
morning—all trace of St. Martin’s summer had disappeared. A stiff 
south-easter was lashing the bay into foam and fury, and driving 
stinging showers of fine rain that seemed trying to get down, with 
only occasional success, against the windows and into nooks with 
bitter vehemence. 

“And you have been out this wretched morning,” said Fanny 
reproachfully, as Kate joined her at 1 reakfast. 

“T have, I could not help it, I wanted so much to go; and I think 
a brisk walk has done me good.” 

“More harm than good I suspect,” returned Fanny, disapprovingly ; 
but she stopped there, for Kate's heavy eyes and anxious expression 
disarmed her, 
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